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“T) ROP DOWN JUSTICE from 
above as a dew, ye heavens.” 
The earnest expectations of 
Isaias typifies the Advent spirit; its 
plangent tones remembered point to the 
coming brightness and warmth and 
gaiety of Christmas. But was the expec- 
tation answered? Did a reign of justice 
come with the Event that began a new 
era? Or does Bethlehem rather teach 
(as the Marxists claim) the irrelevance 
of revolt against injustice, inviting 
contemplation of the rewards of resig- 
nation to the evils of “this vale of 
tears?” 


What the ancient prophets meant by 
justice was something more complex 
than our modern speech suggests. Scrip- 
ture scholars report three elements in 
the idea, precious to the soul of Israel. 
Thus, justice is a condition in which 
the community lives comfortably in 
peace and prosperity, where the rights 
of each person are recognized and re- 
spected, and this because each is mind- 
ful of the duty of faithfulness to and 
fraternal solidarity with everyone else. 
The rulers of Israel, it is pointed out, 
were called Judges precisely becatse 
their supreme function was to ensure 
the sway of justice in this triple sense: 
they were to provide for the com- 
munity against domestic violence 
and attacks from the alien enemy. 
Their special concern was for the help- 
less. For, when the Bible speaks ex- 
plicitly of rights (these same scholars 
tell us), it is in connection with the 
poor and the unfortunate, the widow, 
the orphan, the penniless and the 
stranger. These are the ones whose 
rights must be recognized, precisely 
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... just a few things 


because by themselves they cannot make 
them prevail. 


«ec 


Nearly two thousand years after “‘a 
decree went out from Caesar Augustus 
that the whole world should be en- 
rolled,” how stands the reign of justice, 
the object of the prophets’ promises? 


“For a child has been given us... 
He will sit on David’s royal throne, 
establishing it in right and in justice.” 
The splendor of the hope and the paltri- 
ness of the actuality: here is a paradox. 
Rather than a response to the expec- 
tation of justice, promised under God’s 
covenant with his people, the circum- 
stances of Christ’s birth seem to conse- 
crate and to emphasize the permanence 
of injustice. The rights of the lowly, so 
prized by the conscience of Israel, could 
they have been mocked more cynically 
than in the city of Mary’s family 
where “there was no room for them 
in the inn” and she about to give birth 


to her child? 


The lot of the lowly, is it now so 
very different? The half-senile aged, 
dispatched from the family circle to 
mental institutions, the lonely “wid- 
ows” and the bewildered “orphans,” 
created by a callous selfishness, certified 
by divorce, the Negro, disadvantaged 
because ill-equipped but simultaneously 
deprived of the opportunities of im- 
provement, the small farmer sinking 
under the competition of the greater 
resources of the factory in the field— 
such familiar instances raise a disturb- 
ing doubt of our consciousness of the 
claims of justice. 


Man’s injustice to man, how measure 
it from century to century? Surely, the 
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Gospel, whose message has entered in 
the fabric of civilization as an indelible 
stain, has wrought deep changes in 
human behavior. In its searching light 
the sport of killing men in an arena 
as a holiday entertainment for a bored 
populace was seen as shameful savagery. 
It moved generous souls to offer them- 
selves to replace slaves in the holds of 
galleys; finally, its implications out- 
lawed slavery as an institution. For a 
time, the time of its greatest public in- 
fluence, the commercial life of the West 
submitted to its norms of justice. And 
the arbitrariness of Roman law where 
the father owned his family as he 
owned his horse and could dispose of 
either at his whim with equal legal 
impunity was modified to conform to 
the now self-evident truths that men 
are created equal and by reason of their 
equal creation are endowed with certain 
unalienable rights. 


Far from inculcating submission to 
injustice, Christianity established the 
basis for human rights and for an order 
of justice: the imperishable dignity of 
each person, the object of God’s costing 
love. 


When, then, the pageantry of the 
Christmas drama moves us to tenderness 
by the spectacle of “the goodness and 
kindness of God our Saviour,” it will 
be well to recall that the Infant whose 
helplessness claims our affection is also 
the Teacher whose imperious directives 
command our conscience. “It was said 
to you of old, but I say to you... !” 
There is something undoubtedly un- 
earthly, almost faérie in the moonlit 
scene of shepherds living in the winter 
fields and keeping watch over their 
dozing sheep when an angel of the Lord 
suddenly appears to them so that the 
glory of God shines around them and 
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they fear with a great fear until the 
angel assures them of the “good news 
of great joy.” There is, however, some- 
thing frightening in hearing the thun- 


dering condemnations coming later 


from Him who was the good news: 


Woe to you, scribes and Pharisees, hypo- 

crites! for you pay tithe of mint and anise 

and have omitted the weightier things of 

the Law, justice and honesty and truth. 

The story of Bethlehem is an account 
of the family of an unskilled workman, 
a family into which God chose to be 
born. Now the God who was born 
poor, it should not be forgotten, is the 
same God who damned injustice. Born 
in an animal’s stall, the Son of God 
will die a victim of an unjust sentence. 
But the end that he foresaw—the chal- 
ice which He would not refuse—do not 
for a minute represent a condonation 
of injustice. On the contrary, it is 
designed to demonstrate to human in- 
telligence to what extent injustice has 
corrupted human hearts and to what 
crimes the passion for power and money 
will push them. At the bottom of every 
injustice, behind all greed is the bleeding 
face of the Crucified. Whoever has 
really contemplated that Face can no 
longer tolerate injustice; he can only 
determine to spend his energies end- 
lessly fighting it. 

Far, then, from allowing us to forget 
the imperious claims of justice, the 
Christ who is born in the poverty of 
a stable summons us to serve justice 
with all the power of love. Christmas 
does announce the coming of justice 
because through His Son, God the 
Father gives us at once Him who will 
not let us deafen our ears to the appeal 
of misery, the Son of Man, and the 
One who alone can enable us to answer 
that appeal, the Holy Spirit. 

E.D.s.J. 
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HOARY AMERICAN political tra- 
Av holding, contrary to the 

constitutional prohibition of 
any religious test for a public office, 
that no Catholic could ever be elected 
President of the United States was dealt 
a mortal blow by the American voters 
on November 8. The tradition will re- 
ceive a long awaited burial on January 
20, 1961 when Senator John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy of Massachusetts, the decend- 
ant of Irish Catholic immigrants, takes 
the oath of the office of the President. 
This event alone will place the election 
of 1960 in that smill class of highly 
significant presidential elections in 
American history, with the election of 
Jackson in 1828, of Lincoln in 1860, 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1932. 
At home, the impact of this election 
will be deep and lasting; abroad, beyond 
the national boundaries, its impact will 
be impressive and immediate. Paradoxi- 
cally, the election of Kennedy, who 
campaigned strongly on the declining 
prestige of the United States throughout 
the world, will add vastly to the na- 
tion’s prestige. Surely the example of 
this election will have a tremendous 
impact on the young democracies of the 
world and on the peoples behind the 
Iron Curtain when the news reaches 
them: the example of nearly 70 millions 
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The Election and After 
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of voters casting their ballots in an or- 
derly fashion after a long and heated 
campaign, waiting impatiently for the 
long delayed results, discovering how 
narrow the margin of defeat, realizing 
that the improbable had happened and 
that a Catholic had been elected, and 
then the closing of ranks behind the vic- 
tor after the gracious acceptance of de- 
feat by Vice President Nixon and the 
word from the White House (admitted- 
ly unhappy about the results) of plans 
for a smooth transference of power to 
the new administration. The election 
was a tribute to the political maturity 
of America. 

It was also an election which will 
keep the political analysists busy all 
winter. One hesitates to comment on 
it so shortly after the polls have closed. 
But some salient features can readily be 
observed, and the first ones originated 
in the nominating conventions. 

The presidential primaries and the 
office of the Vice-President have been 
strengthened by the decisions of the 
conventions. Henceforth, we may ex- 
pect both major parties to nominate 
highly qualified vice-presidential can- 
didates, individuals who have been (or 





Father Lucey teaches History at Holy 
Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 
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could have been, if conditions allowed) 
seriously considered on their own merits 
as presidential candidates. Political sci- 
entists have long advocated a recasting 
of this office, reduced by constitutional 
provisions and political practice to an 
insignificant role in the administration. 
President Eisenhower has made some 
progress in re-shaping the office but it 
is not clear how much his ill-health was 
responsible for the larger prominence 
of the vice-president. The responsibility 
for any lasting and effective remaking 
of the office falls on the two parties and 
their leaders in convention and on their 
presidential candidates. The final choice 
is, of course, by the presidential candi- 
date; his choice, however, is severely lim- 
ited unless all the presidential candidates 
are willing to accept the second post 
after failing to receive the nomination. 
Historians probably will select Senator 
Lyndon Johnson’s willingness to be 
Kennedy’s running mate as the factor 
which rescued this office from insignifi- 
cance. At the time, the decision was 
considered as a piece of political cyni- 
cism, but too many commentators have 
an unhealthy fondness for this phrase. 
It was a bold and wise request on Ken- 
nedy’s part, the wisdom of which was 
apparent as the returns from the South 
showed Democratic majorities in unex- 
pected quarters. It was a courageous 
acceptance on Johnson’s part. The sur- 
prise expressed at the time of the con- 
vention derived mainly from the shock 
of learning that a candidate for the 
presidential nomination had accepted 
the second spot. Vice-President Nixon 


selected a man with presidential quali- 
fications. If this pattern is followed, if 
highly qualified running mates are se- 
lected by the presidential candidates, 
then the office of the vice-president will 
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evolve into a respected and desirable 
post. 

Kennedy’s success at the convention, 
based on well organized strength gained 
by victories in the presidential prima- 
ries, will probably encourage other 
states to provide more opportunities for 
voters to give clear directives or binding 
instructions on delegates to the nomi- 
nating convention. Certainly, the po- 
litical pros will henceforth have deeper 
respect for the primaries, since Kenne- 
dy’s bid for the nomination taught 
many of them new lessons in the art 
of politics. Outside of New England, 
Kennedy had little hope of securing 
help from state and big city leaders to 
get his nomination off the ground. He 
had to contend with better known as- 
pirants for the nomination and with 
unconcealed coolness from the state and 
city leaders who wanted no part of a 
Catholic candidate, doomed beforehand 
to defeat. Under these conditions Ken- 
nedy’s only road to success was a well 
organized use of the available presiden- 
tial primaries; his opponents, moreover, 
encouraged him to do so, aware that 
one mistake, one decisive defeat, would 
eliminate him. Later, after the conven- 
tion had nominated him, observers mar- 
veled how he had converted the poten- 
tial of the primaries into sufficient 
power to confront the uncommitted 
party leaders with the horrible fear of 
finding themselves on the losing side. 
Kennedy has given presidential prima- 
ries some prestige; with action by the 
states, the primaries could alter the 
present shape of the national conven- 
tions. 


Kennedy, however, emerged from the 
convention with not a few scars. The 
contest for the nomination had been 
rugged, at times rough. Opponents and 
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their supporters attempted to down- 
grade him. In typical Democratic fash- 
ion the party leaders rallied behind the 
nominee and the more serious rifts, as 
in New York, were handled in a way 
which would delight the old time dip- 
lomats. But the Republicans were sup- 
plied with provocative material for a 
campaign booklet containing opinions 
(pre-convention) of Kennedy voiced 
by top Democrats. Nixon escaped from 
any similar embarrassment because Re- 
publican conservative leaders persuaded 
Governor Rockefeller to withdraw early 
from the race. The Republican party 
could profitably use some of the free- 
dom the Democrats have and exercise 
with considerable relish. 


The campaign got under way when 
Congress reconvened shortly after the 
two candidates gave their acceptance 
speeches. Mindful of the fact that 
Americans expect their Presidents to 
propose a program and to translate it 
into laws, Kennedy and Johnson hoped 
to push through some of their platform 
pledges before taking to the hustings. 
The Republicans were also aware of this 
political fact and, with the help of the 
Southern Democrats, still smarting 
from Johnson’s acceptance of the sec- 
ond place and by inference acceptance 
of the party’s liberal platform, they 
frustrated the hopes of the Democratic 
ticket. Kennedy’s campaign thus got 
off to a sputtering start. However, the 
post-convention session was not a fair 
test of his leadership; it merely under- 
scored the lack of party discipline in 
American political parties and empha- 
sized the reasons why the power and 
prestige of the President have increased 
in this century at the expense of Con- 
gress. As President, Kennedy will be 
faced with the same group of Southern 
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Congressmen, and it will be interesting 
to see how he handles them. This will 
be a test of his leadership, for many of 
these Southern Congressmen can say 
that he is in the White House because 
their states remained in the Democratic 
fold despite heavy pressures and temp- 
tations to bolt. 


Kennedy's plan 


Kennedy’s campaign plans were clear 
from the start: regain lost ground in 
the once solid South and concentrate on 
the important industrial states of the 
East and Midwest where the Catholics, 
the Jews, the Negroes, and the labor 
vote were concentrated. This had been 
the combination which had placed and 
kept FDR in the White House. Eisen- 
hower had wrecked the combination; 
Kennedy had to restore it. Johnson was 
given the task of regaining the ground 
lost in the South. To the amateurs this 
appeared to be a herculean task but 
some experts assured us it was not. This 
was a Democratic year and the Demo- 
crats had a real vote-getter in the per- 
son of Kennedy; a landslide for him was 
said to be highly probable. As one fol- 
lowed the first clear clues to trends as 
reported on television and saw the 
trends materialize, one marveled at the 
political wisdom of these experts. 


Connecticut was the bellwether, we 
were told. If this state gives Kennedy 
a fat plurality, then the tide was run- 
ning definitely for him. Connecticut 
did just that (90,000) and then the 
eastern states from Massachusetts to 
Maryland jumped into the Democratic 
column. When South and North Caro- 
lina landed there, one expected the ex- 
change of telegrams between candidates 
would soon follow. But the tide had 
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great difficulty crossing the Mississippi; 
to television viewers it seemed an alarm 
had gone out to man the dikes and to 
stem and reverse the tide. Reversed it 
was, sweeping Nixon into the winning 
column in 27 states and resulting in the 
closest presidential race of this century. 
The Democrats receiving only 50.1 per 
“cent of the almost 70 million votes 
cast. The Republicans 49.9 per cent. 


Decisive factors 


No single factor will explain Kenne- 
dy’s victory but among the decisive 
ones must be placed Johnson’s success 
in the South, aided of course by other 
Southern leaders such as Governor Lu- 
ther H. Hodges of North Carolina. 
Johnson’s contribution to the Democrat- 
ic victory can be seen in a comparison 
between the Southern vote in 1956 and 
in this election. Eisenhower took five 
states (Florida, Virginia, Tennessee, 
Louisiana, Texas); Nixon took only 
three of them: Louisiana and Texas (34 
electoral votes) went to Kennedy. 


The Southern states naturally will be 
studied for the impact of the religious 
factor. There is evidence of a sharp de- 
cline here. In 1928, Smith lost five 
Southern states: Florida, Virginia, Ten- 
nessee (the three states won by Nixon), 
Texas and North Carolina. Florida and 
Virginia have manifested during the last 
decade a Republican preference in pres- 
idential elections, yet Eisenhower’s plu- 
ralities were sharply reduced in these 
two states, from 163,000 to 28,000 in 
Florida, from 118,000 to 40,000 in Vir- 
ginia. But in Tennessee, where observ- 
ers noticed the religious issue favored 
the Republicans, Nixon increased Eis- 
enhower’s plurality from 5,700 to 
73,000. 
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And what should be said about the 
surprisingly warm welcomes given 
Nixon in the South? They were sincere 
but the Republicans overrated them. 
The Southern states are conservative 
and only in a presidential election can 
they express their preferences freely. 
Besides, Southerners are very pleased 
that at last they have become a bone 
of contention among the presidential 
candidates; they showed their pleasure 
by turning out for a visiting candidate. 
The hard core of these welcoming 
crowds which delighted Nixon was 
composed of those who had decided for 
one or more reasons to vote for him. 
Take a look at Nixon’s votes in these 
states—over 218,000 in Alabama, more 
than 237,000 in Georgia, 643,000 in 
North Carolina, 186,000 in South Car- 
olina. The huge Nixon crowds can be 
readily explained. But Kennedy also 
received warm welcomes from large 
crowds and, with the help of Johnson’s 
barnstorming, more votes. 


What Nixon had to do was sufficient- 
ly clear from the start: he had to retain 
much of Eisenhower’s spectacular in- 
roads into normal Democratic areas. 
Many factors were in his favor and at 
the campaign’s start they were appar- 
ent: the protégé of the Republican 
leader with eight years of training, na- 
tionally known with a reputation of a 
hard campaigner; in addition, there 
was the unwritten law about Catholic 
presidents working for him, though he 
repudiated this source of support. 
Nixon, however, had more problems 
than many realized, a fact which ex- 
plains the veering tactics of his cam- 
paign. The first problem of any Re- 
publican presidential candidate derives 
from the fact that he can not win by 
Republican support alone; he must per- 
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suade many Democrats and most of the 
Independents to vote for him. That is 
why the Republicans would like to 
make the presidential election a non- 
partisan contest, a contest of the can- 
didates and not of the parties. Eisen- 
hower was able to do this; Nixon could 
not, for he had been in politics far 
too long and was recognized as a con- 
vinced Republican. Yet he did hope 
that some of Eisenhower’s popularity 
would be transferred to him; at times 
he urged the voters to forget party al- 
legiance and to vote for the man. 
Pressure from the right-wing Repub- 
licans compelled him to tone down this 
non-p2*tisaa approach and even to urge 
voters t) » ote the straight party ticket. 
Nixon, too, was well aware that only a 
liberal Republican could persuade the In- 
dependents in the pivotal states to sup- 
port him. His pre-convention agree- 
ment with Governor Rockefeller of 
New York was a tacit admission that he 
was not a liberal; indeed, it was an 
open bid for the liberals’ support. 


Causes of Nixon slump 


Apparently, he had neutralized the 
more harmful effects of these problems, 
for during the early weeks of the cam- 
paign he was well out in front of Ken- 
nedy. Yet three weeks before the elec- 
tion he was running behind. Eisenhower 
was called to the rescue and the Presi- 
dent campaigned before enthusiastic 
crowds in New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Ohio. Some lost ground was re- 
gained but the final reports from most 
of the respectable polls picked Kennedy 
with a reservation. The reservation was 
caused by the unusually large segment 
of people declining to reveal their pref- 
ences. 


How explain Nixon’s slump in mid- 
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campaign and defeat at the polls? What 
were the contributing causes and which 
of these contributed the most? There 
were many and it is not easy to give 
each its due credit. There seems to be 
general agreement that the televised de- 
bates and the religious angle must be 
ranked at the top of the list. But there 
were others which must not be dis- 
counted: the strong attraction of Ken- 
nedy’s personality which gave substance 
to his promise of genuine leadership; 
the well organized drive for a heavy 
Democratic registration in the pivotal 
states; Johnson’s success in holding the 
Southern states; the strong support of 
Kennedy from minority groups, the 
Jewish and Negro groups especially; 
the 1960 slump which threatened to be- 
come a recession and which crippled the 
Republicans’ assurance of peace and 
prosperity; the attraction of the Demo- 
cratic liberal platform to the urban and 
labor vote; the dislike of Nixon which 
was inherited from his political past 
and could not be eradicated; Lodge’s 
failure to swing one important eastern 
state where his appeal was the strongest; 
the editorial support of the New York 
Times. One will note that these sec- 
ondary factors were closely linked with 
the two primary ones which provided 
the opportunities for the secondary to 
be effective. It is unusual to list the 
newspaper as an important factor in 
presidential elections these days. It is 
now taken for granted that American 
newspapers will overwhelmingly sup- 
port the Republican candidate and they 
did in this election (over 70 per cent), 
although Kennedy did receive a little 


more than the Democratic candidate 
usually receives. But the editorial sup- 
port of the New York Times is im- 
portant and it went to Kennedy. The 
Republicans paid heavily in advertise- 
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ments to minimize this influence. Even 
more important than the Times’ edi- 
torial support was the careful and ex- 
tended publicity it gave to the anti- 
Catholic campaign against Kennedy. 


Turning-point 


The television has replaced the edi- 
torial page of the newspapers as a tell- 
ing factor in presidential elections and 
the televised debates dramatically em- 
phasized the import of this new medium 
of communication. Robert Kennedy, 
brother and campaign manager of Presi- 
dent-elect Kennedy, selected the de- 
bates as the prevailing cause of Nixon’s 
decline and defeat. I would select the 
first debate as the turning-point of the 
campaign, for in one hour Nixon lost 
the advantage of being a mature, ex- 
perienced leader and he never recovered 
the lost ground; during that same hour 
the full impact of Kennedy’s strong 
personality and mental acumen removed 
from the minds of the Democratic and 
independent observers the haunting fear 
(placed there in the pre-convention 
weeks by Kennedy’s Democratic op- 
ponents) that he was too young, too 
immature, too inexperienced for the de- 
mands and the responsibilities of the 
presidency in the Sixties. It was after 
this debate that the Southern political 
leaders got off the bench and started to 
campaign; moreover, the tide turned in 
Kennedy’s favor elsewhere. Nixon did 
not blunder when he engaged in these 
debates. He had no choice, once the 
networks offered the candidates the 
time. It is safe to say that henceforth 
the presidential candidates will confront 
each other over television; even a Presi- 
dent seeking re-election can not avoid 
the confrontation—unless he foregoes 
campaigning entirely. Should he find it 
necessary to spend a single day cam- 
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paigning, he will not have a valid ex- 
cuse for refusing one hour on television 
with his opponent. The voters have a 
right to see and hear the candidates 
together. 

More important, however, than the 
televised debates, more important for 
the nation and both candidates, was the 
religious issue. In time this nation had 
to face up to the fact that an unwritten 
law, a tradition, had imposed, contrary 
to the Constitution, a religious qualifi- 
cation for the office of the President. 
This tradition made Catholics second- 
class citizens. Catholics, however, were 
not the only Americans excluded, for 
the tradition blended a racial with the 
religious element so that only a Prot- 
estant of Anglo-Saxon ancestry was 
considered qualified for the nation’s 
highest political post. Hence, Americans 
of Jewish ancestory, Americans of east- 
ern European national origin, along 
with colored Americans, were also ex- 


cluded. 


Religious issue 


Neither candidate was responsible for 
raising this issue; it became an issue 
when the Democratic party nominated 
a Catholic as its presidential candi- 
date. The issue was fairly placed before 
the voters, for the Democrats had nomi- 
nated a qualified presidential candidate, 
one who was in the words of Arthur 
Krock of the New York Times “highly 
personable, resolute, honorable, literate, 
intelligent and forceful.” 

Both candidates profited from the 
religious issue but Kennedy probably 
profited more. First, Kennedy received 
help which an equally qualified Catholic 
presidential candidate can not expect in 
the future, the help from many Prot- 
estants of the opposition party who con- 
sidered the unwritten law un-American 
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and wanted it repealed and buried. The 
publicity given to the first flood of anti- 
Catholic hate literature reacted in Ken- 
nedy’s favor, although this was min- 
imized by the disturbing pastoral let- 
ter of the Puerto Rican bishops. Ken- 
nedy, too, had the sympathy of the non- 
Catholic Americans also excluded by 
this unwritten law, although most of 
them would normally be supporting the 
Democratic candidate. And, of course, 
Kennedy could count on strong Cath- 
olic support which was concentrated in 
pivotal states." 


The Catholics were in somewhat of 
a dilemma in this election. The great 
majority of them wanted the stigma of 
being second-class citizens removed and 
this could only be done by electing a 
Catholic president. (I say the great ma- 
jority and not all, for it did seem to 
me that some, for various reasons, 
manifested a preference for the second- 
class status.) Yet, the Catholics did not 
want to give the impression of a Cath- 
olic bloc vote which of late has been 
quite thoroughly investigated and found 
wanting. It is rather widely known 
that the majority of Catholics are reg- 
istered Democrats or have Democratic 
preferences; no one, then, reasonably 
expected them to support Nixon in 
order to avoid the charge of Catholic 
bloc voting. And the economic motive 
seems as strong among the Catholics as 
among other groups in deciding party 
allegiance. They will, given the op- 
portunities in the future, vote for the 
presidential candidates as they have 
been voting for governors and Con- 
gressmen. Two contests give the answer 


2 Question by the Editor: Is it without sig- 
nificance that Nixon polled ten per cent 
more than the total vote of the Republican 
candidates in the nation while Kennedy ran 
seven per cent behind the combined Demo- 
cratic ticket of all the States? 

2 See Elmer Roper, The Saturday Review, 
October 31, 1959 
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to the charge. In Massachusetts, where 
Kennedy, as expected, received a huge 
plurality, the voters returned Republi- 
can Leverett Saltonstall to the Senate in 
preference to Mayor Thomas J. O’Con- 
nor of Springfield who had Kennedy’s 
support. In Rhode Island, Clairborne 
deB. Pell, a Protestant, was elected in 
the primary election for the Democratic 
senatorial nomination over two prom- 
inent Catholic politicians. If there were 
Catholic bloc voting in these two states, 
Saltonstall and Pell would not be Sen- 
ators-elect. 


The tight race (the latest AP figures 
gave Kennedy 33,897,468 popular and 
300 electoral votes, and Nixon 33,710,- 
073 popular and 231 electoral votes), 
and the unpledged electors in Mississippi 
and Alabama may revive interest in the 
amendment proposed by Henry Cabot 
Lodge when he was Senator. The amend- 
ment would abolish the electoral col- 
lege but retain the electoral votes of 
each state, based, as now, on the num- 
ber of Congressmen; each candidate 
would get a share of each state’s elec- 
toral vote based on his percentage of 
the popular vote. The proposal deserves 
consideration. But the revision of our 
electoral system is only one of many 
points of discussion raised by the elec- 
tion. We can, in any case, be grateful 
that the most serious one has been raised 
and settled in a manner becoming a 
great republic. Admittedly a partisan 
witness, former President Harry S. 
Truman said: “In my judgment, this 
election of Kennedy brings about the 
historic surmounting of the religious 
impediment of a Catholic in the choice 
of a President. It is as significant as 
the abolition of slavery and the restora- 
tion of the rights of citizenship to 
secessionists of the South after the War 
Between the States.” 
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of freedom to negotiate trade agreements .. . 


_ it is essential that we maintain and extend the degree 
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U.S. and the Common Market 


HE MOVEMENT for Europe- 
an unity, which gained such 
momentum after World War II, 
has now reached the point where, par- 
adoxically, it has broken in two. In- 
stead of rallying around one set of 
supranational institutions, the nations 
of Western Europe have split into two 
economic blocs which show no willing- 
ness to enter into any kind of a unified 
arrangement. 

The course of events leading up to 
this impasse can be traced back to the 
early postwar years. Although the 
movement toward unity had been 
gathering momentum for a generation 
or more, it received new impetus in 
1946 from the leadership of Sir Wins- 
ton Churchill. His widely publicized 
speech’ at the University of Zurich in 
September of that year, calling for a 
re-creating of the European family and 
the building of “a kind of United 
States of Europe,” focused attention on 
the movement and produced a sense of 
unity among its proponents. Under 
Sir Winston’s leadership, an internation- 


1 Vital Speeches, October 1, 1948, p. 741. 
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al committee was formed; in May, 
1948 it organized the Congress of Eu- 
rope at The Hague. This four-day 
conference was attended by statesmen 
and political leaders from all parts of 
free Europe; it went on record as fa- 
voring some sacrifice of national sov- 
ereignty for the sake of greater unity 
among nations, and the forming of a 
deliberative assembly to serve as a for- 
um for the discussion of political and 
economic integration.” 

The difference, however, between 
drawing ideal plans on paper and reduc- 
ing them to concrete reality soon 
became apparent. Despite Churchill’s en- 
thusiastic, though somewhat hazy, sup- 
port of European union, the Labour 
Government and other groups in Eng- 
land refused to support any scheme 
involving surrender of national sov- 
ereignty. It was disappointing but not 
surprising, therefore, when in 1949 the 
efforts of Europe’s most dedicated fed- 
eralists ended in merely another inter- 
governmental organization, the Council 
of Europe. In order to bring England 
and other countries into the scheme, the 





Professor of Economics at St. John’s 
University, Collegeville, Minn., the 
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research made possible by a grant from 
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2 See Arnold J. Zurcher, The Struggle to 
Unite Europe, 1940-58, New York Uni- 
versity Press, 1958, pp. 22-24. For an ac- 
count of The Vatican’s encouragement of 
the movement see Donald Wolf, S.J., “Pope 
Pius XII and European Union,” SociaAL 
OrpverR, 8 (December, 1958), pp. 473-481— 
Ed. 
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framers had to water it down to the 
point where it became little more than 
a regional League of Nations. 


But the champions of European union 
were not disheartened. By late 1950 
they were placing their hopes in a new 
concept which was being debated in 
parliamentary discussions—that of func- 
tionalism—the notion that Europe 
could be integrated one function at a 
time. It was hoped that Britain and the 
other countries objecting to wholesale 
sacrifice of sovereignty would find this 
piecemeal approach more palatable.* It 
was at this time, too, that Robert Schu- 
man, the French foreign minister, came 
forward with his plan for a supra-na- 
tional pooling of the Western European 
markets for coal and steel; the outbreak 
of the Korean War, moreover, provided 
the occasion for Churchill to propose an 
European Army under a single unified 
command. Prospects seemed promis- 
ing: a coal and steel community looked 
like a natural starting point for func- 
tional integration and a European Army 
would not only strengthen Western de- 
fenses but also would serve as an ideal 
way to merge the newly formed Ger- 
man army into the European defense 
system. Nevertheless, the hopes of the 
federalists were again defeated. France 
refused to merge her forces with a 
supranational army. Britain would have 
no part of integration, piecemeal or 
otherwise. Yet, while refusing to go 
along herself, England made it clear 
that she had no objection to the 
formation of regional communities by 
countries which cared for that sort of 
thing. In response to appeals by French 
representatives in the Assembly of the 
Council of Europe, that body passed a 
resolution late in 1950 calling for func- 
tional integration on a regional basis. 





* Ibid., p. S8ff. 
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The way was now clear for federalist- 
minded statesmen to push forward with 
whatever degree of integration they 
found feasible.‘ 

Meanwhile, representatives of Bene- 
lux, Germany, Italy and France had 
been at work drafting a plan for a Eu- 
ropean Coal and Steel Community 
(ECSC). The draft was submitted to 
the governments in December, 1950 
and approved by the last of the six 
governments in June, 1952." When the 
treaty came into force in the following 
month, Europe had taken its first his- 
tory-making step toward political and 
economic integration.° 


ECSC 


The ECSC treaty creates a common 
market for coal and steel and their pro- 
ducts by abolishing at one stroke all 
tariffs, import and export quotas, ex- 
change restrictions and discriminations 
of one kind or another among the Six. 
With a few exceptions limited to a five- 
year transition period, it swept away 
protective devices which had tended to 
divide the markets for coal and steel 
into separate compartments.” 

But the Coal and Steel Community is 
much more than a free trade area. It 
establishes supranational agencies—the 
Council of Miaisters, the High Au- 
thority (the executive body of the 
Community), the Assembly (now called 
the European Parliament) and _ the 
Court of Justice—which have carefully 
defined but direct powers over firms 


* Ibid., pp. 69-71. See Louis Lister, Europe’s 
Coal and Steel Community: an Experiment 
in Economic Union, Twentieth Century 
Fund, New York, 1960, pp. 4-9. 

It is expected that Greece will shortly be- 
come an associated member of the European 
Common Market.—Ed. 

William Diebold, Jr., The Schuman Plan: A 
Study in Economic Cooperation, 1950-59, 
Praeger, New York, 1959, pp. 75-77 and 
82-83. 

Ibid., pp. 139-53. 
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and persons throughout the Community. 
It is the function of these agencies, par- 
ticularly the High Authority, to adopt 
measures to ease the shock of a return 
to free competition, to promote policies 
for long run but balanced growth and 
improvement in productivity and to 
maintain and enlarge the degree of com- 
petition achieved. The treaty also pro- 
vides for the free movement of qualified 
miners and steelworkers throughout the 
Community; the re-training, assisting 
and re-settling of workers displaced by 
changes in methods of production or by 
the closing of inefficient plants; the 
granting or guaranteeing of loans to ex- 
pand productive capacity; etc.” 

Functional integration implies the in- 
tegration of one function or area of 
economic activity after another. Once 
the Coal and Steel Community was a 
going concern, leaders of the movement 
turned their efforts in other directions. 
Their second attempt, the European De- 
fense Community, ended in failure; 
with it died the European Political Com- 
munity which was to have provided 
both communities with a single set of 
supranational institutions, institutions 
in which the authority of existing as 
well as of future communities could be 
consolidated.” After demanding special 
concessions and undergoing several cab- 
inet changes, France finally refused to 
ratify the EDC treaty; thus, it, as well 
as the EPC, became dead letters.”° 

But, instead of giving way to dis- 
couragement, dedicated federalists like 
Jean Monnet merely became exasperated 
to the point where they gave up their 
administrative positions to devote them- 
selves to promoting European union. 


The High Authority, European Coal and 
Steel Community, Treaty Establishing the 
European Coal and Steel Community, 
passim. See Diebold, Jr., op. cit., passim. 
Zurcher, op. cit., pp. 96-106. 


\°Tbid., pp. 107-26. 
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Out of this stepped-up agitation came 
the expansion of the community con- 
cept in the form of the European Eco- 
nomic Community (EEC) and the 
European Atomic Energy Community 
(Euratom). Both communities were 


established by treaties signed by rep- 
Six 


resentatives of the in Rome in 


March, 1957." 





Euratom brings under one jurisdic- 
tion the development of nuclear energy 
for peaceful purposes among the Six. It 
is organized along the lines of ECSC, 
with its own Commission, but it makes 
use of the ECSC’s Council of Ministers, 
Parliament and Court of Justice.” 

The European Economic Community 
or Common Market can be logically re- 
garded as an extension of ECSC. Once 
the Six had proved the workability of 
integrated action in coal and steel and 
experienced some of its limitations, it 
was a natural step to extend the com- 
mon market to the whole range of pro- 
duction (with limitations for areas such 
as agriculture where adjustments are 
notoriously slow and painful). 

The organization of the EEC paral- 
lels that of ECSC and is therefore a 
blend of federal and intergovernmental 
powers. Like Euratom, it makes use of 
ECSC’s Parliament, Council of Min- 
isters, and Court of Justice. Its central 
executive authority is the Commission, 


11] bid., p. 134. 

12Ben T. Moore, Euratom, The American In- 
terest in the European Atomic Energy Com- 
munity, Twentieth Century Fund, New 
York, 1958, pp. 1-25. 
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similar to the High Authority of the 
ECSC but with somewhat less freedom 
of action.*® 


The heart of the Common Market 
Agreement is a timetable providing for 
the progressive reduction of tariff duties 
and the elimination of quotas and other 
quantitative restrictions on imports 
among the Six; in addition, a common 
tariff barrier is raised between the Six 
and the rest of the world. According to 
the original treaty, duties on imports 
from any country within the com- 
munity were beginning on January 1, 
1959, to have been reduced by ten per 
cent per year, and import quotas were to 
have been increased by 20 per cent per 
year until, by 1970, tariffs and quotas 
among the Six would have been 
abolished. The reductions were to have 
taken place in three stages which could 
be shortened or lengthened as conditions 
required but were not to extend beyond 
1973."* 

During the same period, but starting 
a year later, the tariffs of the high- 
tariff countries among the Six (especial- 
ly France and Italy) relative to the out- 
side world were to be lowered by stages, 
and the tariffs of the low-tariff coun- 
tries (especially Benelux) were to be 
raised gradually, until the common ex- 
ternal tariff of the EEC reached the 
average of the respective tariffs existing 
on January 1, 1957. Some commodities 
were placed on special lists prescribing 
an upper limit to the duty that may be 
imposed or leaving the duty to be ar- 
rived at through future negotiation; the 
general effect, however, was to establish 
a common external tariff and customs 


18The Chase Manhattan Bank, The New 
European Market: What It Means to U.S. 
Business, New York, July, 1958, pp. 18-22. 

Treaty Establishing the European Economic 
Community, and Connected Documents, 
1957, Articles 3-10, 13-15, 30-37. See The 
Chase Manhattan Bank, op. cit., pp. 8-9. 
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administration for the members of the 
new community.” 

As will be noted presently, no sooner 
had the timetable begun to take effect 
when leaders sought to amend the 
Treaty so as to speed it up, thus ag- 
gravating the split between the Six and 
the Seven. The Seven are those other 
Western European countries, grouped 
around England, which devised a looser 
form of association. 

Taken as a unit, the EEC constitutes 
a common market of significant propor- 
tions, one comparable in population and 
in volume of trade, if not in produc- 
tivity, to the United States. Although 
its gross national product per capita is 
only about one-third that of the U.S., 
the Europe of the Common Market has 
been increasing at a more rapid rate and 
is certain to increase still more rapidly 
as markets expand and competition en- 
forces greater efficiency.”® In fact, the 
economic significance of EEC lies prin- 
cipally in the improvement of methods 
of production and the consequent rise 
in productivity as markets widen and 
competition intensifies. Small, high-cost 
firms, producing for a tight little na- 
tional market behind import quotas or 
high tariffs, will gradually give way to 
larger, more efficient plants, ideally lo- 
cated to exploit a mass market of 167 
million people; indeed, there will be a 
good bit left over for export. To stay 
in business, more and more firms will 
be obliged to adopt specialized ma- 
chinery and mass production techniques 
and to produce in large volume at low 
cost. Already more and more firms are 
adopting American methods of engi- 


15Treaty Establishing the European Economic 
Community, Articles 18-29; cf. The Chase 
Manhattan Bank, op. cit., pp. 12-13. 


1®Thomas D. Cabot, Common Market: Eco- 
nomic Foundation for a U. S. of Europe?, 
Committee for Economic Development, 
New York, 1959, p. 10. 
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neering and management in production, 
and American methods of advertising 
and sales production in marketing their 
products throughout the Common 
Market and abroad.” This Americaniza- 
tion of the economy of the EEC will be 
intensified as American firms hasten to 
establish or expand European subsid- 
iaries in order to take advantage of the 
rising mass market before the differences 
between the internal and external tariff 
barriers become too pronounced.” 


Markets within the Community will 
expand cumulatively as productivity 
and real wages increase with a resulting 
rise in real incomes and purchasing pow- 
er. Even the tranquility of the Euro- 
pean countryside will be disturbed, as 
low-wage farm workers -re drawn to 
more remunerative jobs °. industry. As 
they leave the farm, those who remain 
behind will be forced to improve 
methods of production; by so acting 
they will increase their productivity and 
incomes far more rapidly and painlessly 
than by rioting for higher price sup- 
ports. 


Agriculture vs. industry 


As in the U.S., the movement from 
farms in Europe has been under way 
since before World War II; as in the 
U.S., too, with continuing improvement 
in the means of transportation, it is often 
not necessary to leave the farmstead in 
order to leave the farm job. Farm work- 
ers constituted 35 per cent of the labor 
force of the Common Market countries, 
taken as a whole, in the 1930s; the pro- 
portion fell to 30 per cent by 1950 and 
to less than 25 per cent today (as com- 
pared to nine per cent for the U.S.). 
It is estimated that with some reor- 


17Wall Street Journal, January 4, 1960, p. 1. 
18Wall Street Journal, December 9, 1959, p. 1. 
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ganization of the agricultural economy 
an additional 8 to 10 million workers— 
more than the entire agricultural labor 
force in the U.S.—could leave the 
farm to provide badly needed industrial 
labor; they would not be missed.” 

There are many technical, institu- 
tional and psychological obstacles in the 
way of such developments but they 
wili be gradually overcome as EEC be- 
gins to implement its common agricul- 
tural policy.** The proposals for such a 
policy presented to the member govern- 
ments by the Common Market Com- 
mission on June 30 are designed to speed 
up the adjustment process by removing 
barriers to competition in agricultural 
products within the Common Market 
in order to achieve a free market in 
agricultural commodities by 1967. One 
repercussion for the U.S. and other 
low-cost agricultural producing areas 
might well be an expansion of agricul- 
tural exports to the Common Market 
countries.” 


But the EEC is much more than a 
customs union for the promotion of 
trade between member countries. The 
treaty provides for a high degree of 
economic integration, including (in ad- 
dition to the common agricultural 
policy) a common transport policy, 
eventual free movement of labor and 
capital, prohibition and punishment of 
practices restricting competition (un- 
less approved by authorities as beneficial 
to consumers) , an European Investment 


1®Furopean Economic Community, The Com- 
mon Market at Work, 1959, pp. 26-29. See 
The Chase Manhattan Bank, Report on 
Western Europe: Problems of Growth, Oc- 
tober-November, 1959, pp. 1-2. 

20Leonard W. Moss and Stephen C. Cappan- 
nari, A Sociological and Anthropological 
Investigation of an Italian Rural Com- 
munity, IVth World Congress of Sociology, 
Milan, Italy, September, 1959. 

21The Chase Manhattan Bank, Report on 
Western Europe: A European Farm Policy, 
August-September, 1960, pp. 1-3. 
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Bank to make loans to enable firms to 
modernize and increase their efficiency 
and thus reduce costs, a Social Fund 
to help displaced workers to get re- 
established in new jobs, an agreement 
to insure continuance of social security 
benefits to workers who choose to mi- 
grate to other countries, a Development 
Fund to aid underdeveloped countries 
associated with the member coun- 
tries. These and similar policies could 
well be adopted by other countries or 
groups of countries as a means of tem- 
pering the impact of social and eco- 
nomic change upon vulnerable individ- 


uals and groups. 
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According to Walter Hallstein, presi- 
dent of the EEC Commission, there is 
already a great deal of informal collab- 
oration between the foreign and finan- 
cial ministers of the Six and he looks 
forward to the day when there will be 
one common policy in the principal 
areas of government action.” Recent 
economic developments indicate that 
the drive for closer integration is not 
slackening. Steps have been taken to 
elect the members of the European Par- 
liament by direct universal suffrage, 
and the pressure is mounting to com- 
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22Bulletin from the European Community, 
January, 1960, p. 1. See The Chase Man- 
hattan Bank, Report on Western Europe: 
A Divided Europe?, December-January, 
1960, pp. 1-2. 
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bine the three Community executive 
bodies into one, so that all three com- 
munities will be served by one set of 
supranational agencies.” 

Such a surrender of sovereignty does 
not appeal to either Great Britain or 
other members of the Outer Seven (the 
Scandinavian countries, Austria, Switz- 
erland, and Portugal). When they re- 
alized that the Common Market was 
really in business to stay and that soon 
they would be faced with discriminatory 
tariffs, they entered upon negotiations 
with the Six with the aim of forming 
one large Free Trade Area embracing all 
13 countries and any other which might 
wish to join. 

The proposed FTA would have been 
just what the name implies—a group 
of countries which would reduce tariffs 
gradually with respect to one another, 
leaving each country free to determine 
its tariff policy with respect to third 
countries. Since the ultimate aims of 
both groups were so different, these 
negotiations broke down in the fall of 
1958. To escape complete isolation, 
Great Britain at once set about organiz- 
ing a little free trade area—The Euro- 
pean Free Trade Association. The treaty 
for EFTA was signed at Stockholm in 
November, 1959 and was ratified in 
May, 1960. It provides for the gradual 
elimination of all trade barriers among 
the Seven by 1970 but leaves each coun- 
try free to determine its tariff policy 
relative to other countries.” 

A great deal of diplomatic maneuver- 
ing in recent months has endeavored to 
build a bridge between EEC and EFTA, 
viz., adopting some sort of arrangement 
between the two areas so that members 


*8Bulletin from the European Community, 
July, 1960, p. 1. 

24New York Times, May 4, 1960. See The 
Chase Manhattan Bank, Report on West- 
ern Europe: A Divided Europe?, December- 
January, 1960, pp. 1-2. 
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of both groups would share in the gen- 
eral tariff reductions granted by each 
area to its own member countries. De- 
spite a lot of friendly assurances, am- 
plified by the good offices of the U.S., 
nothing tangible resulted. Instead EEC 
shocked the leaders of EFTA by an- 
nouncing that it planned to speed up its 
timetable by cutting tariffs and ex- 
panding quotas among its members 
much faster than scheduled and to be- 
gin adjusting its external tariff in the 
direction of the average of the pre- 
existing tariffs on December 31, 1960, 
instead of a year later. In May, the 
EEC amended its treaty to bring this 
about.” 


Timetable changed 


Instead of cutting tariffs among 
themselves by another ten per cent (on 
top of ten per cent in 1959), the mem- 
bers of EEC have amended the time- 
table so as to bring the total reduction 
to 30 per cent by December 31, 1960. 
If business conditions warrant, the 
amendment permits a further 20 per 
cent cut (instead of ten per cent) by 
December 31, 1961, thus bringing the 
total reduction of internal tariffs to 50 
per cent within a span of three years. 


Thus discrimination will increase 
against firms outside the Common 
Market, as internal barriers fall and the 
external wall rises more rapidly than 
scheduled. In addition, all quotas on in- 
dustrial goods within EEC are to be 
ended by December 31, 1961, with ‘in- 
ternal tariffs on agricultural products 
reduced more rapidly than in the orig- 
inal timetable. Steps have also been 
taken to speed up other phases of the 
treaty, such as the free movement of 
workers, the harmonizing of social se- 





25Edwin D. Dale, New York Times, May 1 
and June 12, 1960. 
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curity programs, the granting of the 
right of establishment, etc.” 

Since Western Europe is the world’s 
greatest trading area, absorbing more 
than one-fourth of U.S. exports, our 
State Department has watched the rise 
of EEC and EFTA and their jockeying 
for position with more than casual in- 
terest. Under-Secretary Dillon has gone 
on record as favoring the formation of 
such groups because of the greater unity 
and cohesion they bring to the free 
world; at the same time he has sought 
to prevent solutions to the present di- 
vision which would leave the U.S. out 
in the cold. Under his leadership 
American diplomatic efforts have been 
directed at healing the breach by urg- 
ing both blocs to keep chopping down 
their external tariffs as rapidly as they 
reduce their internal barriers.”* 





Prospects for such an outcome are 
favorable because both groups have ex- 
hibited a readiness to adopt a liberal 
trade policy toward the rest of the 
world. When EEC made its first inter- 
nal adjustments on January 1, 1959, it 
extended the ten per cent tariff reduc- 
tion to all members of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) and to non-members benefit- 
ing from the most-favored nation 
clause, provided that the latter recipro- 
cated. When EEC voted to accelerate 


26Amendment to the Treaty Establishing the 
European Economic Community, May 12, 
1960. See Bulletin from the European Com- 
munity, July, 1960, pp. 1-3 and The Chase 
Manhattan Bank, Report on Western Eu- 
rope: The Common Market Speed-up, 
June-July, 1960, pp. 1-2. 

“7C. Douglas Dillon, ‘“‘Economic Interdepend- 
ence in Tomorrow’s World,” Dept. of State 
Bulletin, May 30, 1960, pp. 856-57. 


*SIbid., p. 857. 
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its timetable, it also agreed to reduce 
the common external tariff 20 per cent 
below the level stipulated in the treaty 
—on condition that similar concessions 
were forthcoming from other countries. 
Since all Common Market countries are 
members of GATT and since EEC 
qualifies as a customs union under 
GATT’S Article XXIV (which au- 
thorizes it to bargain as a unit for tariff 
concessions), any concession granted by 
it to one nation will automatically be 
extended to all others. 


The world can expect, therefore, some 
lively bargaining as well as sharp reduc- 
tion in trade barriers at the meeting 
which began this past September at 
Geneva inaugurating GATT’s fifth 
round of tariff negotiations.** As bar- 
riers within EEC and EFTA fall and 
as external walls rise or remain un- 
changed, some products from outside 
countries may be unable to compete 
with a resulting redirecting of some 
trade. On the other hand, as tariffs come 
down as a result of GATT negotiations 
and productivity and incomes of EEC 
and EFTA go up as they exploit their 
mass markets, both the exports and im- 
ports of Western Europe (and of the 
rest of the world, for that matter) will 
undergo a steady expansion. This is 
already taking place. Although tariff ad- 
justments within EEC were initiated 
only on January 1, 1959, French ex- 
ports to other EEC members rose by 33 
per cent, Italian by 27 per cent and 
German by 12 per cent. There was a 
sharp increase in the sales of Renaults 
in Germany and of Volkswagens in 
France.” The great proportion of this 


2°Honore M. Catudal, “The 1960-61 GATT 
Tariff Conference,”’ Dept. of State Bulletin, 
February 22, 1960, pp. 291-92. See Morde- 
chai E. Kreinin, “The GATT Negotiations 
of 1960,” Business Topics, Michigan State 
University, Summer, 1960, pp. 44-50. 


39The Chase Manhattan Bank, loc. cit., p. 2 
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gain was due to the rise in over-all pro- 
duction; but it is to just such a con- 
tinuing rise in production that both 
areas are committed. The repercussions 
of such increases in production and 
trade are being felt throughout the 
world, as Western Europe calls for more 
oil, rubber, feed grains, cotton, ma- 
chinery and other raw and processed 
goods. They will be magnified as the 
external tariffs of the two great trad- 
ing areas are reduced in return for sim- 
ilar reductions by other countries—in- 
cluding the United States, which has 
within its own borders one of the 
world’s greatest trading areas. 


In order to be a bone fide participant 
in the horse trading which will be a 
part of international diplomacy for a 
good many years to come, it is essential 
that we maintain and extend the degree 
of freedom to negotiate trade agree- 
ments provided for in the 1958 exten- 
sion of the Trade Agreements Act and 
that we renew and expand those powers 
when the legislation comes up for re- 
consideration in Congress in 1962. 
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UR FIRST CONCERN is with the 
O pattern of “emergency” laws 

enacted by the several Southern 
state legislatures. They clearly have as 
their purpose the harassment, the de- 
terring, the muzzling of individuals or 
organizations who would speak out for 
desegregation. By April 1960, in a 
period of four years, reports the reli- 
able Southern Regional Council, some 
230 such laws have been adopted by 
the states in the South. The Attorney 
General of Arkansas, referring to Act 
115 adopted in 1959, acknowledged and 
admitted this specific purpose that 
characterizes most of these laws; he de- 
clared, “this act was designed to harass 
the NAACP and it has accomplished 
its purposes .... I have cost them a 
lot of money and membership... .” 


There are five types of such laws. 
The first calls for the disclosure of the 
names of members and contributors to 
organizations that have as their purpose 
working for desegregation. Such laws 
have been passed in Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas 
and Virginia. It is obvious that the pub- 
lication of names is intended to intimi- 
date the members; there are conse- 
quences, designed or inevitable, that 
result from the publication of the 
names of members of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People or other human relations 
organizations. Such laws thus silence 
individuals who would otherwise speak 
out their mind on this issue. 


The second type of law declares that 
public employees may not belong to 
such organizations. Laws of this type 
have been adopted in Arkansas, Louis- 
iana, Mississippi, and South Carolina. 
Those defending these laws will argue 
that employment by the government is 
not a right but a privilege, although 
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past rulings of the Supreme Court may 
not bear out this .conclusion. Clearly 
what is involved, however, is pressure 
upon public employees to disassociate 
themselves from organizations that have 
as their purpose the challenging of the 
social order. A denial of their freedom 
to exercise through voluntary group as- 
sociation their political opinion on this 
moral subject is clearly evident. These 
laws have been particularly effective; 
they have resulted in the dismissal of or 
the resignation of public school teach- 
ers and university professors. In Ar- 
kansas, the restrictive act declared that 
it was unlawful for any public institu- 
tion to hire or employ members of such 
organizations; the court ruled that this 
law was unconstitutional. A man had a 
right to be employed but, once em- 
ployed, he no longer had a right to con- 
tinue in membership in the forbidden 
organization. No matter how you turn 
it, however, it spells out a restriction on 
freedom. 


The third type of law establishes in- 
vestigatory committees to ferret out the 
influence of communism and subversive 
activity in the state; and effort is made 
to identify and label any work for de- 
segregation as a “communist conspir- 
acy.” Such laws have been adopted in 
Arkansas, Georgia, Florida, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, South Carolina and Tennes- 
see. In some of these states, Georgia 
and Alabama, for example, “under- 
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Intimidation in the South 


ARTHUR GILBERT 


cover” agents attend interracial meet- 
ings sponsored by churches and other 
educational groups and publish the pic- 
tures of those attending. Their names 
are disclosed in the reports made before 
the state legislature. So additional pres- 
sure is brought upon the citizen in the 
South to discourage him from attending 
interracial meetings where segregation 
problems are discussed. 


It seems to me a dangerous course to 
give communism the credit for every 
impulse that challenges the pattern of 
segregation. This falsely exaggerates the 
importance of communism and harms 
the cause of American democracy. We 
make it appear that this sensitivity to 
the needs of minority groups—this im- 
pulse to social justice—can derive only 
from the secularist political tradition of 
communism rather than from the Ju- 
daeo-Christian religious tradition or 
from our American democratic heritage. 


The fourth kind of laws are those de- 
vised against barratry, i.e., laws against 
any individual or organization that 
would assist in a court case challenging 
segregation. Such laws have as their 
purpose providing obstacles to the nat- 
ural right of a person to approach the 
court for justice. Devised certainly to 
maintain segregation and social pat- 
terns of white superiority, such laws 
have been adopted in Georgia, Missis- 
sippi, South Carolina, Tennessee, and 
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Virginia. Thus, if a poor Negro parent 
were to sue for admission of his child 
to a white school and the state could 
prove that he was in consultation with 
a lawyer who has arranged for partial 
or total payment of expenses of the 
litigation, that lawyer might then be 
convicted of the crime of barratry. 
Other restrictive laws deal with those 
who engage in work for desegregation 
in accordance with the historic deci- 
sion of 1954. Probably these laws will 
be ruled unconstitutional. The Virginia 
law has already been ruled unconstitu- 
tional by a three-man federal court but 
the decision was then set aside by the 
Supreme Court because the state courts 
had not yet ruled. 


Finally, as a fifth kind of legal pro- 
vision, Florida, Georgia, and South 
Carolina have granted their governors 





It all goes together. The mentality 
that is determined to perpetuate ancient 
injustices against the Negro inevitably 
gets around to hating Jews. To what 
degree this is true emerges from the re- 
search here presented by Rabbi Arthur 
Gilbert of the Anti-Defamation League. 
Catholics, especially those preening 
themselves on the results of the Presi- 
dential election, might reflect on the 
facts and on the phenomenon. They 
might profitably remember that they, 
too, constitute a minority.—Editor’s 
note. 
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“emergency powers.” They are now 
authorized to order and direct any in- 
dividual person, corporation, associa- 
tion, or group of persons to do any act 
which would, in the governor’s opinion, 
prevent or minimize danger to life or 
property or prevent a breach of the 
peace or to refrain from any act which 
would possibly lead to danger of life or 
property or breach of the peace. In 
other words, when the state legislature 
declares a “state of emergency,” the 
governor of Florida, Georgia or South 
Carolina can order any group to desist 
from meeting. They could order any 
group to end any plans or programs or 
publications that would seem in their 
opinion to lead to a breach of peace or 
to a danger of life or property. The 
chances are that these laws will be di- 
rected against any effort, meeting, as- 
sociation, publication, which will have 
as its purpose the integration of the 
public school or the process of deseg- 
regation. When these laws are tested 
through the courts, they too will prob- 
ably be ruled unconstitutional. But 
again it will be a long process until this 
happens and in the meantime the right 
of association for planning desegrega- 
tion efforts can be curtailed in these 
states. 


Various states, such as Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Georgia, Louisiana and Texas 
have sought to harass the NAACP un- 
der existing corporations and tax laws. 
This Negro organization has been asked 
to reveal its members, provide financial 
accountings; all these pressures are in- 
tended, of course, to embarrass the or- 
ganization and to bring intimidation 
upon its members. Happily, the Supreme 
Court struck down such “‘administra- 
tive efforts” in cases arising in Alabama 
and Arkansas. 


In Alabama, there is a law against 
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the publication of “intemperate mat- 
ter.” This was interpreted to mean that 
Asbury Howard was violating the law 
when he published a poster calling for 
the Negro’s right to vote; he was sen- 
tenced to six months in jail. Similarly, 
the laws dealing with trespass and dis- 
turbance of the peace have also been 
used and employed by the state to in- 
timidate and to keep Negroes from pro- 
testing or assembling or giving expres- 
sion to their views. 


These, then, are the patterns of laws 
that have been enacted by state and 
local legislatures that clearly have as 
their intent and purpose an effort to 
circumvent the law of the Supreme 
Court—to prevent voluntary groups 
from associating, meeting, working, or 
organizing for the purpose of accom- 
plishing in fact the establishment of 
the Supreme Court decision. 


Example imitated 


It is inevitable, if the lawmakers of 
the land, the upholders of law and order, 
use law to circumvent law—to deny 
freedom of assemblage and speech, to 
harass those who would communicate 
across racial lines—it is clear if the up- 
holders and pillars of society show such 
disrespect for law as to manipulate it in 
this fashion that those on another level 
of society will feel that the authorities 
have given them the right also to take 
law into their own hands. So it is no 
accident, I believe, that from January 
1, 1955 to January, 1959, the public 
press of the South has reported 530 
cases of racial violence, reprisal and in- 
timidation in 11 Southern states. As one 
prominent lawyer, commenting on this 
phenomenon, puts it: 

Now our political leaders without ex- 


ception deplore violence such as _ this. 
They have no truck with the Ku Klux 
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Klan. But my contention is that they set 
in motion forces which breed the Klan 
and the very violence they now condemn. 
What they advocate, in essence, is disre- 
spect for the law .. . that relating to the 
public schools. But when you enter into 
the area of disrespect there is no such 
thing as limited infection. It spreads. 
What right have they to tell me what 
laws I shall observe? . . . They choose 
to flout school laws. I may with as much 
right choose to flout the law which pro- 
tects the life and property of a man who 
disagrees with me. They seek to get 
results by chicanery. Men less subtle and 
sophisticated may get their results by 
violence. 

Of the 530 cases reported, 225 were 
acts of overt violence; 6 Negroes killed; 
29 individuals (11 of them white) shot 
and wounded; 44 persons beaten; 60 
homes bombed; 8 homes burned; 15 
struck by gunfire; 4 schools bombed; 7 
churches, one of them white, bombed; 
7 synagogues and Jewish buildings 
bombed. In most of these cases the cul- 
prits responsible for these acts of vio- 
lence and intimidation have never been 
apprehended or brought to the court of 
justice. 

What concerns us is not only that 
these acts of violence have taken place 
but that democracy itself is at stake in 
the South: the right of a man to speak 
his mind without fear, the right of peo- 
ple to associate with one another with- 
out fear, the right of people to meet 
across racial lines, to organize for po- 
litical activity without the threat of 
violence or the threat of being brought 
to court for committing a crime, the 
exercise of such democratic rights with- 
out the threat of the intimidation of 
economic reprisal. If the American way 
of life means anything, it means the 
right to speak, to associate voluntarily, 
to have whatever friends you wish and 
to be able to organize for whatever kind 
of political activity you want without 
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fear of body or limb or severe reprisal 
of this sort. 

This democratic right is what is be- 
ing challenged today in the South. This 
is an issue that goes beyond whether the 
South will choose to desegregate or in- 
tegrate its schools, or how fast, or what 
it will do. It goes to the heart of our 
democracy. How shall the uncommitted 
countries across the globe interpret this 
travesty on our pronounced ideals? Our 
national self-respect demands of us 
another course of action than the one 
we are now following. 


The Jew in the South 


It will not be inapposite to provide 
some information on how the Jewish 
people in the South have become vic- 
tims of similar undemocratic intimida- 
tion. The disease of bigotry and vio- 
lence knows no racial or ethnic bounds; 
ultimately, all of us must become con- 
cerned. For as one humanity, we are 
all involved. The Jewish community in 
the South has always been a favored 
community, far better in its situation 
and status than the Jewish community 
in the North. In the Northeast and on 
the West Coast of the U.S., the Jew 
confronts patterns of discrimination 
that are still severe. In the Northeast 
and on the West Coast a significant 
number of resort hotels still deny ad- 
mission to a Jew or to a person with 
a Jewish-sounding name. There are em- 
ployment agencies in some Northern 
cities that still deny job opportunities 
to Americans who are Jewish. Outside 
of every major city in the North, there 
are suburban communities where Jews 
may not buy homes or reside where they 
choose. 

This is not the situation in the South. 
And this for many reasons: The Jew 
has been there for a long time. Jewish 
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families are among the oldest families 
in the South. They are part of the 
Southern tradition. Also, Jews are “hon- 
orary white Christians.” As long as 
they conform to the pattern, they are 
accepted. They are considered among 
the white men. Frankly the Negro com- 
munity serves as buffer to a prejudice 
that might otherwise be directed against 
the Jew. The aggression, the hostility, 
the hatred that need be expressed can 
be discharged against the Negro and not 
against the Jew. Nevertheless, we know 
that whenever there is violence and ten- 
sion, anti-Semitism increases. This has 
been true throughout all of the history 
of the Jews. It was true immediately 
after the Civil War, even though Jews 
were prominent in leadership of the 
Confederacy and fought in the Con- 
federate army. 


Rising anti-Semitism 


During the Reconstruction period, 
there was a perceptible increase in anti- 
Semitism. The same is true today ac- 
cording to our studies. Wherever there 
has been tension—Norfolk, Va.; Beau- 
mont and Mansfield, Texas; Clinton, 
Tenn.; Tallahassee or Jacksonville, 
Florida—there has been a perceptible in- 
crease of anti-Semitic incidents di- 
rected against the Jew. Why is this? 
Perhaps, in part, because historically in 
our civilization the Jew has played the 
role of the “‘scapegoat.” Some white 
Southerners cannot yet believe that the 
Negro farmer they know—an unedu- 
cated, unskilled laborer—is capable of 
organizing the kind of attack that the 
Negroes have made on the social pat- 
terns of the South. So they tend to be- 
lieve the message of the hate-mongers 
that there must be a “Jewish-communist 
conspiracy” directing the mongreliza- 
tion of the races. The Jews are seen as 
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“the brains” and “the money behind 
the NAACP.” A “Jewish-Zionist-Com- 
munist conspiracy” is seen as responsible 
for the intelligence of the Negro opera- 
tion in the South. The Jews are marked 
out as the scapegoat. 


You can only understand what this 
means if you have, as I, gone to a Ku 
Klux Klan meeting—like the one I at- 
tended in Florida. There were about two 
or three hundred cars parked in this 
open-air arena. The leader arose, his face 
garbed in white hood, and he spoke for 
about 10 minutes attacking the NAACP 
and then for the next 20 minutes 
he attacked the Anti-Defamation 
League and the Jews of the B’nai 
Brith. The audience hooted, their car 
horns shouting their approval of this 


hate-filled outburst. 


Now the Jewish community of the 
South is a small community and it is 
frankly frightened by these hatemongers 
and the publication of hate papers and 
the anti-Semitic overtones that have 
become part of the desegregation pro- 
cess. Certainly it is clear that an effort 
is being made to silence the Jews and to 
muzzle national Jewish organizations 
that can do no other but witness to 
their religious insight on this important 
moral question. The people whose God 
delivered them from slavery in Egypt 
will not be intimidated. 


According to our ADL records, there 
are about 40 anti-Semitic hate groups 
operating in the U.S. Most of these 
groups were organized in the North; 
they had come into existence during the 
Nazi period. Repudiated by the Ameri- 
can people, many of them went out of 
existence or lived on a threadbare bud- 
get during the post-World War II 
period. Since most of these Northern 
professional hatemongers were in it only 
for money, they have recently re- 
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aroused themselves and have invaded 
the South, finding there, because of the 
desegregation tensions, a new market 
for their wares. Gerald L. K. Smith’s 
“Christian Nationalist Crusade,” for ex- 
ample, has reported gross receipts of 
more than $150,000 in the past several 
years. He spent more money for lobby- 
ing purposes, according to a Congres- 
sional report, than did the AFL-CIO 
Political Action Committee. This is 
the measure of the influence and power 
of this sower of bigotry with his cheap 
anti-Semitic message. Among others 
prominent as our enemies are Conde 
McGinley of Union, New Jersey; John 
Hamilton, formerly of St. Louis; Frank 
Britton of Inglewood, California—none 
from the deep South at all. These are 
Northern hate peddlers who are exploit- 
ing the tensions of the South to serve 
their own purposes. 


We do not know exactly what im- 
pact their message makes except for 
scattered indications that do tend to 
frighten. Some years ago extreme seg- 
regationists sparked a boycott of a 
motor company because it had given 
money to the NAACP and had permit- 
ted Negro performers on its TV pro- 
gram. We know that in that year this 
company suffered considerably in its 
sales in the South and that it was under 
these circumstances that it engaged a 
new TV package in order to reach out 
to the lost Southern audience. Other 
firms also have been under attack. The 
segregationists claim that as a result of 
their campaign one cigarette company 
lost 17 per cent of its sales in the South. 


The Urban League, as you know, has 
nothing to do with segregation prob- 
lems. Its chief function is to help Ne- 
groes attain educational and vocational 
skills so that they will be qualified to 
improve their status by their own ef- 
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forts. But the Urban League stays out 
of politics. It is in the Community 
Chest in nine Southern cities. As a re- 
sult of the boycott effort promoted and 
stimulated by these hate magazines, the 
Urban League has been threatened with 
removal from five of these Community 
Chests. 

The Jewish community in Alabama 
is concerned because Admiral Cromme- 
lin was able to win 51,000 votes in his 
last primary campaign for U.S. Senate. 
He ran on a ticket and a platform that 
was chiefly anti-Semitic and he received 
$1,000 votes of approval. It is out of 
this personal kind of concern that the 
Jewish community has become fright- 
ened about the attack on the democratic 
process, about the reception given the 
hatemonger and his message, and the 
pressures and intimidation brought on 
those who would suggest another course 
for the South. What is it then that 
Southerners of different religious al- 
legiances, and of different races can do 
together? 

I would like to make the following 
suggestions: We must first find a way 
to meet together across religious and 
racial lines. The laws and pressures that 
have as their intent and purpose keep- 
ing us from association must be chal- 
lenged head on by the fact that we will 
insist on our right to meet together. We 
have to create occasions and opportuni- 
ties not only for ourselves as clergymen 
but for our lay people, for our young 
people, even if we have to take them 
outside of the state, to meet together 
with Negro and white and Jewish and 
Christian leadership, to associate with 
one another and so to know what each 
community is thinking and doing and 
feeling. 

Second, it would be fruitful were 
we able to engage our colleges and semi- 
naries in research which would gather 
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together a genuine account of the pres- 
sures that are brought to bear upon our 
churches and clergymen? What keeps 
us from speaking? How does the in- 
timidation and pressure take place? 
What have been the experiences of those 
that have stood up against the pressure 
and those that have knuckled under? 
What accounts for the fact that one 
man can “‘get away with it” and another 
man cannot? I think we would all gain 
if we could gather such information 
and share our experiences in support of 
the democratic process. 

Third, the pulpit must be vocal at 
least in speaking against the threats to 
democracy involved in the establish- 


ing of these restrictive laws and the — 


silent approval given to the hatemonger 
and his hate press with their reckless 
tirades. 

We must certainly speak out and 
identify the hatemonger. We must de- 
nounce those individuals who would de- 
stroy our democratic process. We must 
speak out against intimidation. Let us 
presume that the citizens of our com- 
munity, making a free choice, would not 
choose the path we would follow; nev- 
ertheless, let us insist on the right of 
people at least to speak their minds 
without fear, without intimidation. Let 
us declare that we need lovers of man- 
kind who are as vigorous in speaking 
of the doctrine of love of fellow-man as 
are those who preach of the superiority 
of the white race. We need this kind of 
“activist” who knows in his bones that 
the only way that we shall democrati- 
cally handle this knotty problem is to 
consult with one another and think 
through the issue together. Our delib- 
erations must take place in the spirit of 
prayer and charity, in love and in free- 
dom, and without intimidation or threat 
of violence. They must include Negro 
and white, Christian and Jew. 
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ILL THE INFLUENCE of the 
Far East’s only Christian na- 
tion, the Philippines, flourish 
because of Moslem resources? The new 
oil-cracking plant in Batangas contin- 
ually expands, conserving desperately 
needed trade dollars. But the raw oil 
in its pre-processing tanks is itself a 
costly import (eight per cent by value 
of total imports in 1955). The drilling 
of wells in tropical sediments whose 
fossils seem favorable has not yet suc- 
ceeded in opening any important oil 
fields for the Philippines. In the interim, 
the republic is hobbled by an over- 
whelmingly agricultural economy which 
is partially the cause for arrested cul- 
tural development at the barrio level 
and of the country’s extreme economic 
dependency on other nations. Her coal 
reserves are of such low grade that at 
best they could support only a small 
steel mill." Consequently most of her 
iron ore has been sold to Japan for 
manufacturing. Anxious for industrial 
development but becoming more bar- 
ren of power resources annually and 
only now beginning to enjoy fractional 
compensation through hydroelectric 
power, the Philippines awaits with un- 
derstandable impatience the answer to 
claims against oil wells already in pro- 


1 Warren S. Thompson, Population and Pro- 
gress in the Far East. University of Chi- 
cago Press, p. 341. 
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Philippines’ Oil? 


LEONARD CASPER 


duction, not many miles southwest of 
Sulu, in British North Borneo. 

The nine legal heirs of Jamalul Kir- 
am, the last Sultan of Sulu who died in 
1936, served notice that the British lease 
on 32,000 square miles of Borneo term- 
inated January 22, 1958. On the basis 
of a document which they refuse to 
produce, the British have long main- 
tained that these lands were purchased 
and not leased. Consequently, the Re- 
public of the Philippines, now sovereign 
over all possessions of the Sultan of 
Sulu, may be forced to bring her case 
before the International Court of Jus- 
tice or the UN; another possibility 
would be for the United States, also in- 
volved as former administrative power, 
to offer to serve as mediator. 


When rival chieftains threatened the 
Sultanate of Brunei in 1850, the son of 
the Sultan of Sulu led 600 warriors 
across the narrow seas to rescue their 
Moro neighbors. In grateful compensa- 
tion, the Sulus were awarded the north- 
ern portion of Borneo, including all 
islands within nine miles of the coast. 
Shortly thereafter, Alfred Dent and an 
Austrian from Hong Kong, Baron de 
Overbeck, representatives of the British 





Presently teaching at Boston College, 
the author was a Fulbright professor 
at the University of the Philippines. 
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“Sabah” company (later, the British 
North Borneo Company), approached 
the Sultan of Sulu on business. One of 
the documents which sealed these talks 
appointed the baron Datu Bandahara 
and Rajah of Sandakan, the principal 
city of North Borneo, “with absolute 
power over life and death of the in- 
habitants of the country .. . with all 
the absolute rights of property over the 
soil . . .”” A second document, the deed 
proper, is the one which the British 
have made scarce. 

The Sultan’s own copy subsequently 
disappeared, perhaps in the fire that 
razed his palace in the early 1890s. The 
British copy presumably was transferred 
to government archives when North 
Borneo was annexed by the Crown in 
1946. When, before the war, President 
Roosevelt requested that the original be 
examined by all parties concerned, the 
British replied that a private company 
could not be forced to show its records. 
Instead they presented a translation 
from the original Malay (in Arabic 
script) which implied sale, rather than 
lease, of the territories under question. 

As historian H. Otley Beyer, long a 
resident in and student of the Philip- 
pines, demonstrated a few months after 
the proclamation of Philippine inde- 
pendence transferred the problem out of 
American hands, the British translation 
indicates only the signature of the sul- 
tan and not those of the Ruma Bechara, 
his council of datus (princes) without 
whom he had never acted before. Either 
the act was not valid under Moro law 
because the sultan had bypassed his ad- 
visers or the British document was a 
fake. Beyer suggested that the Philip- 
pines officially protest the cession of 
North Borneo to Britain as a crown 


2 Conrado Villafuente, “Disputed North Bor- 
neo,” Panorama, X (April, 1958), 15-20 
passim. 
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colony. His interpretation was upheld 
by Francis Harrison, formerly governor- 
general at the time of the sultan’s sur- 
render of temporal power to the Ameri- 
cans. 

Meanwhile, a photostat purportedly 
of the Arabic original was discovered in 
the U. S. State Department. Before the 
outbreak of the Pacific War, it had been 
presented by the British to the American 
government through the courtesy of the 
British North Borneo Company. Inde- 
pendent translations made by a visiting 
American professor in Quezon City and 
a scholar from Saudi Arabia coincided 
on a crucial point: that the Malayan 
term “padjak” in the original means 
“lease” not “‘cession.” References in the 
document to perpetuity were dismissed 
as inconsequential because perpetual 
lease, in Mohammedan law, means “not 
more than 100 years.” 

Furthermore, Filipinos have asked 
why Baron de Overbeck made annual 
payments which certainly seem like 
rentals (modern equivalent—$400), in- 
stead of closing the alleged sale out- 
right. That the agreement was under- 
stood to be a lease while tke last sultan 
lived is indicated by the fact that his 
flag always flew above that of the Brit- 
ish North Borneo company; on periodic 
visits to Sandakan, moreover, he re- 
ceived the 21-gun salute reserved for 
chiefs of state. The Spanish themselves, 
the ruling colonial power at the time 
of the Victorian-era arrangement, 
authorized publication of official maps 
which showed within Sulu’s boundaries 
portions of North Borneo leased to the 
foreign company for oil and timber de- 
velopment. But Spanish power was wan- 
ing; company officials seem to have 
capitalized on the troubled period of 
transition to American rule. In 1903, 
a new sultan signed a supplementary 
agreement with the North Borneo Com- 
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pany, clearly ceding certain unimportant 
islands not covered by the 1878 deed. 
The circumstances are suspicious: was 
the company hoping that, in the con- 
fusion, the former agreement would 
also be considered, by inference, a ces- 
sion? 

The attempt to defraud, if such it 
was, went unchallenged for years. In 
1915, the intransigent Sultan of Sulu 
finally renounced to the United States 
all temporal powers over the Sulu 
archipelago. Only his power as head of 
the Mohammedan church was left him. 
At the same time, Governor-General 
Harrison made clear that the sultanate 


was to retain the leased lands of North 
Borneo, since these were outside Ameri- 
can territorial jurisdiction. Nevertheless, 
after Sultan Kitam II died in 1936, 
without a clear successor, the obscure 
activities of the North Borneo Com- 
pany went unnoticed by the Moros con- 
cerned. Since then the royal family of 
Sulu has been split into factions. (Om- 
bra Amilbangsa, one of the claimants 
to this ancient 15th century sultanate, 
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is at present Philippine Congressman 
from Mindanao). Such quarrels have 
made possible the British firm’s with- 
holding, since 1936, of annual pay- 
ments, pending solution of the sul- 
tanate’s proper succession. Less than 
two weeks after the Philippines’ first 
independence day in 1946, North Bor- 
neo was annexed as a British Crown 
Colony. 

Although complicated changes of 
governing powers and administrations, 
as well as extraordinary court costs, 
have delayed presentation of the case 
for international arbitration, the orig- 
inal issue is unclouded and would seem 
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easily adjudicated if the British would 
allow public scrutiny of the original 
Malayan document. This much all heirs 
to the sultanate agree is imperative, 
however divided they still remain on in- 
ternal political-religious matters. 

Since 1947, the Philippines has re- 
assumed control of the Mangsee and 
Turtle Island lying off Sandakan, 
which for years were administered by 
the British though technically they were 
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alien soil.” However, because timber 
lands, rubber, and rich oil wells are on 
Borneo itself, Britain’s delaying action 
there is understandable, particularly now 
that Malaya with all its resources has 
become independent. With its popula- 
tion nearly doubled in the past decade 
(present total: 500,000), North Borneo 
itself has begun to press for independ- 
ence.* Until 1956 the colony was a drain 
on the British treasury but in 1959 it 
had an income from trade of $110 mil- 
lion. The British undoubtedly plan to 
postpone North Borneo’s independence 
until it is ready for Commonwealth 
status; thereafter local investment will 
still be predominantly British and trade 
advantages reserved for British mer- 
chants. 


Proceed with caution 


If the Philippines has proceeded with 
equal deliberation in the prosecution of 
its rights, its slowness is due not to lack 
of conviction but to a cautious weigh- 
ing of oil wealth against the danger of 
removing a British colony which has 
served as a buffer between Moros in the 
southern Philippines and Indonesian 
Moslems in Borneo proper. During the 
late Magsaysay administration a Moro 
uprising under Kamlon pinned down 
for months constabulary forces then 
needed against the Huks in central Lu- 
zon. Although greater equality now 
exists between these Moros and other 
Philippine citizens, religious ties and 
trafic in smuggling constantly draws 
their attention towards the Pan-Islamic 
crescent to the southwest. In a period 
when Asians, hoping to end economic 


i) 


Russell H. Fifield, The Diplomacy of South- 
east Asia: 1945-1958, Harper, New York, 
1958, p. 89. 
Tillman Durdin, “Progress Coming to North 
Borneo,” New York Times, February 14, 
1960, p. 14. 
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as well as political colonialism, natural- 
ly incline towards regional federations, 
for the Philippines and Indonesia to 
share a common frontier might seem a 
congenial idea; there are, however, sev- 
eral other considerations. 


Civil war threat 


The relationship between Java and 
her outer islands has always been so 
sensitive that previously only Dutch 
force managed to control the threat of 
civil war among the native states. Dis- 
sension has always been spurred by the 
fact that Java has a denser population 
than any other equivalent land area in 
the world. While having only one- 
eleventh of the Indonesian land mass, 
Java crowds together two-thirds of the 
national population.” The outer islands 
—but especially the largest, Kalimantan 
(Borneo proper)—have sought local 
autonomy constantly. The most recent 
rebellions are only part of a long his- 
tory of political dissatisfaction. In the 
past, migrants sent out to the frontiers 
from Java have usually been workers 
without families; many, in fact, have 
been Chinese with no strong ties to the 
central government. Yet, for all its talk 
of anti-imperialism and self-determina- 
tion, Java has insisted on a tightly cen- 
tralized government lest it lose living 
space for the Javanese. Furthermore, 
nearly 90 per cent of all oil and tin 
come from those outer islands. Java 
cannot afford permanent division of the 
republic. Consequently, Sukarno finds 
it useful to think of the Philippines as 
an American puppet government. He 
has hinted at aggressive collusion as the 
motive behind the formation of SEATO 
and has even charged that some of the 
bombers which raided Jakarta in 1957-8 


5 Thompson, Population and Progress, p. 347. 
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came from Clark Field, a U.S. airbase 
north of Manila.” 

Under such circumstances, the Phil- 
ippines is forced to press her claim 
cautiously and judiciously lest in re- 
covering her own rights to North Bor- 
neo, she be accused of intending to in- 
filtrate and subvert the wavering 
people of the Indonesian frontier of 
Kalimantan. Objectively, there is no 
reason to suspect the Philippines of 
imperialistic motives since her claim to 
North Borneo would seem _ better 
founded legally than Indonesia’s own 
claim to West Irian (Netherlands New 
Guinea). Nor should Indonesia in turn 
begrudge the Philippines the Sandakan 
oil fields since its own oil resources are 
by far the best in Southeast Asia. 
Nevertheless, such objections—however 
seemingly irrelevant or irrational—have 
to be foreseen and pondered. 





Other considerations are equally 
weighty. Because the Philippines en- 
joyed exercise of civil liberties long be- 
fore actual independence was achieved, 
the new republic is more stable than the 
Indonesian government, which still has 
to defend itself against serious counter- 
revolution in Sumatra. Under Magsay- 
say, the Philippines not only disarmed 
the communist Huks but, in order to 
reduce their agrarian grievances, reset- 
tled the more tractable insurgents on 


® Louis Fischer, The Story of Indonesia. Har- 
per, New York, p. 277. 
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pioneer lands. Indonesia, on the 
other hand, has accepted a role of 
“active neutrality” which sometimes 
nourishes local communism. Conse- 
quently, the Philippines has been con- 
cerned about 6,000 illegal Indon immi- 
grants now infiltrating her southern 
islands where ex-Huks are pioneering. 
This same “‘neutralism” kept Indonesia 
from SEATO, the outgrowth of Manila 
Pact plans for mutual defensive as- 
sistance. Indonesia had already balked 
at becoming a member of the U.N. Not 
only did she refuse to participate in the 
Korean War (in which Philippine 
Scouts bravely served) but she even re- 
fused her ports to warships engaged in 
the conflict. Finally she applied for U.N. 
membership just two months before 
Mao Tse-tung’s forces crossed the Yalu 
river. Blaming the Americans for pro- 
voking this attack, the Indonesians con- 
tinued to refuse aid of any sort to the 
U.N. expeditionary forces. Later, as 
host to the Bandung Conference, In- 
donesia sponsored the appearance of Red 
China, but not of Nationalist China 
(she has always looked on the struggle 
over Formosa as a purely domestic mat- 
ter); and was embarrassed when the 
Philippine delegate asked the Afro- 
Asian bloc to oppose Red as well as 
Western brands of imperialism. Still 
later, while refusing to condemn Soviet 
action in the Hungarian uprising, In- 
donesia was among the first to condemn 
the British-French-Israeli attack on the 
Suez and was the only Southeast Asian 
country to offer to help the U.N. to 
police Moslem Egypt against outsiders. 
If she has recently ordered Chinese 
aliens to be naturalized or be deported, 
the decision is explained by the strangle- 
hold which 
have on Southeast 
wholesale trade and not by their pos- 


alien Chinese merchants 
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sible affiliation with Red Chinese poli- 
tics. Sukarno still finds it difficult to 
suspect the economic and political poli- 
cies of the Soviet Union and has several 
times welcomed Khrushchev effusively.’ 

Such differences between Indonesia 
and the Philippines in national experi- 
ence and in geostrategy are difficult, if 
not impossible, to reconcile; nor, so 


7 Fischer, op. cit., pp. 304-5. 


similar are their economies, does any 
important trade exist between the two 
countries which might serve to unite 
them. If the Philippines insists on her 
right to Borneo’s oil, it will be a cal- 
culated risk on her part. It will be based 
on the hope that she can reduce some 
part of the British empire without leav- 
ing her new boundaries vulnerable to 
possible violation from an Indonesia ir- 
responsibly expanding. 





AFTER THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


Aloysius H. Scheller ° 


HE sToRrY of the Golden Jubilee 

White House Conference on 

Children and Youth is summar- 
ized in excellent fashion in the Proceed- 
ings which have just made their ap- 
pearance. It is probable that only one 
who attended will appreciate the de- 
tailed planning, the concerted effort of 
thousands of persons and the stimulat- 
ing program of the Conference. Never- 
theless, any reader of the Proceedings 
will recognize the highly coordinated 
program which made the six days in 
Washington between March 27 and 
April 2 invaluable ones. At a glance 
one can see the efficiency of the organi- 
zational pattern which permitted active 
participation of each of the 7,600 dele- 
gates. From theme assemblies to forums, 
to workshops there was a progression in 
the refinement of the work until one 
found himself in a place to present and 
share his convictions with others who 
were equally interested in the nation’s 
children. 
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Dean of Saint Louis University’s School 
of Social Service, Father Scheller par- 
ticipated in the White House Confer- 
ence. 


Presenting the Proceedings to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, who had called the 
Conference, Mrs. Rollin Brown, Na- 
tional Chairman, stated: 

No story, however eloquent, can be more 
than a reminder of the dedication on the 
part of millions of persons who were 
involved in the planning and of the 
further effort of the Conference partici- 
pants themselves. That record of perma- 
nent achievement is now being written, 
as these same persons enlist the help of 
others in carrying out the Conference 
theme. This work will go on and on in 
every State, in every community, in every 
agency and organization, in every home 
and in every heart. 

When the delegates returned to their 
homes, they carried with them a com- 
mitment to work for the fulfillment of 
recommendations made in Washington. 
It is a heavy responsibility. Not only 
were there more than 600 resolutions 
(condensed from an original 1,600) 
urged and passed by the delegates but 
many of them, of their nature long- 
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term, will call for patient interpreta- 
tion and arduous efforts in order to 
communicate the enthusiasm of the 
delegates to the people back home. 

Preliminary preparations for the 
Golden Jubilee White House Conference 
of 1960 began as early as 1957 when 
State committees were set up by wel- 
fare organizations for the study of cur- 
rent problems of children and youth. 
These same committees submitted pro- 
posals for the benefit of young people 
in the decade ahead. Every State in the 
country and literally hundreds of per- 
sons from the fields of education, health 
and welfare were involved in_ these 
studies. The studies included such prob- 
lems as juvenile delinquency, personnel 
to meet the needs of expanding school 
population, the need of more doctors in 
rural areas especially, and of social 
workers for private and public social 
agencies. Research was abundant on the 
increase of delinquency among the 
young, the effects of mass media as TV, 
comics and movies on youth. The 
studies of the State committees were 
forwarded to Washington where the 
findings were summarized and the most 
frequently recurring and urgent recom- 
mendations were used to form the actual 
program of the White House Confer- 
ence in March. 

Meanwhile, a National Committee 
of a group of experts in child care 
were at work for the purpose of a 
broader study of the nation’s children 
and youth. The National Commit- 
tee published its studies in three vol- 
umes.’ These volumes were ready by the 
time State delegates were selected and 
each delegate received a copy of the 
studies. Delegates were selected by the 
State committees from among those who 


1 The Nation’s Children. 3 Volumes. Edited 
by Eli Ginzberg. Columbia University 
Press, New York, $4.50, each. 
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had participated in the preliminary 
work in the States and they were ap- 
portioned on. the basis of the population 
of the State. 

The studies of the National Commit- 
tee fell into three groups: the first con- 
cerns itself with the Family and Social 
Change; in it such problems as the Move 
to Suburbia, the Negro family, Children 
of an Affluent Society and Religion in 
Contemporary American lif: were dis- 
cussed. The second volume on Develop- 
ment and Education, using the accumu- 
lating knowledge from the behavioral 
sciences, points up the social and psychic 
milieu conducive or damaging to the 
development of the child. It discusses 
the need of higher and more clearly de- 
fined educational objectives. There is a 
good analysis of the factors contribut- 
ing to drop-outs from high schools and 
colleges and the consequent wasted tal- 
ents. Religion as an essential part of the 
total education of the child receives 
considerable attention. The third vol- 
ume on Problems and Prospects looks 
ahead to 1970 and points to those areas 
of particular need. The writers single 
out rural youth, Negro and other mi- 
nority groups as the ones to whom 
special attention must be paid not only 
for their well being but for the good of 
the communities in which minorities 
flourish. Among minority groups there 
is the largest incidence of delinquency; 
and small wonder considering the hous- 
ing, the destitution, the unequal educa- 
tional and employment opportunities. 
The study proceeds to indicate the 
complementary functions of public and 
private social agencies, health and edu- 
cational services. Social agencies alone 
are helpless in the face of the vast prob- 
lems of youth. Communities and fam- 
ilies must be aroused to action and 
concern, with programs of character 
building, of improved family life and 
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family living, of wholesome recreation 
and constructive activities for children 
and youth. 

Nothing was left undone in Wash- 
ington to make the Conference a suc- 
cess. The assembled delegates began each 
day according to schedule at 9 a.m. 
with a prayer for God’s help. Details of 
planning were incredibly minute and 
adequate. There was, for example, the 
fleet of buses provided to transport the 
delegates from Washington to the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, a distance of 40 
miles, for the opening session at which 
President Eisenhower spoke. There was, 
furthermore, the ingenious planning in 
the breakdown of the delegates into 250 
workshops of 30 members each, with a 
suitable meeting place for each work- 
shop. More interesting even was the fact 
that the individuals of each workshop 
invariably represented a cross section of 
interests in children and youth. I par- 
ticipated in a workshop in which there 
were school teachers, the president of a 
large University, the Dean of a school 
of social work, youth counsellors, a 
dentist, a pediatrician, Protestants, 
Catholics, Jews, Negroes and Whites 
and, last but by no means least, repre- 
sentatives of young people. In our work- 
shop there were two students, a senior 
from a Catholic college and a bright 
young Negro girl from a southern Uni- 
versity. While we came to know and 
address one another by our surnames, the 
two girls were always referred to as 
Shirley and Carol. When the college 
President was urging a recommendation 
for federal funds to subsidize teachers’ 
salaries in public colleges and universi- 
ties, one of the students asked without 
a blink why such funds should be lim- 
ited to public institutions of higher 
learning if the concern of the Confer- 
ence was for all children and youth. She 
pointed out quite explicitly the sacri- 
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fices her parents were making to send 
her to a private college. It is not an ex- 
aggeration to state that Carol’s youth- 
ful question set minds thinking. On 
another occasion the dentist commented 
that in his 40 years of professional life 
he had never attended a more demo- 
cratic meeting in which each one was 
listened to, not only courteously, but 
with due consideration for his convic- 
tions. 

Results 

One might reasonably ask what actual 
effects can be expected of a meeting of 
so many delegates over the short period 
of a week. Will there be any immediate 
or lasting results for the children and 
youth upon whom the Conference was 
focused? There can be no adequate 
answer to this question, but one can 
certainly take heart from the content 
and tone of the strong recommendations 
of the Conference. The condensed 
recommendations were published by the 
U. S. Children’s Bureau and distributed 
to every corner of the 50 States with 
the intention that they be studied and 
serious efforts be made to put them into 
effect. From its frequency in recom- 
mendations, one cannot doubt the con- 
cern of all 7,600 delegates for a higher 
appreciation of moral and _ spiritual 
values in the lives of the young. 

Recommendation number 90, in the 
section of family and life education, 
urges 

that religious institutions and other com- 
munity services as well as_ schools 
strengthen family life education programs; 
that these programs include counselling 
in personal relations, the sacred nature 
of marriage and methods of nurturing in 
children moral, spiritual and_ ethical 
values. 

There is a sane and healthy resolution 
on recreation (100) asking “that reli- 
gious and community agencies give in- 
creasing emphasis to family recreation 
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and study the role of recreation in de- 
veloping moral and spiritual values in 
family life.” A large number of recom- 
mendations pointed to the education of 
children and youth. The first of these 
on curriculum building (137) urges 
improvement in the teaching and study 
of the 3 R’s and in addition notes that 
the school have as its objective “the de- 
velopment of character, discipline and 
a commitment to spiritual, ethical and 
moral values.” The delegates also insist 
(139) that “the schools maintain a bal- 
ance between science and technology, 
on the one hand, and creativity in the 
Arts and Humanities and a sense of 
moral and spiritual values, on the 
other.” 

Bold and clear statements of this na- 
ture incline one to be optimsitic. Lead- 
ers in the health, education and welfare 
of children, they who are having the 
greatest influence on children and youth 
outside of their own homes, commit 
themselves and recommend that ll 
others as well aim at high standards of 
moral and spiritual development. This 
same tone and vigorous language is 
present in many other recommendations 
of the delegates. In an emphasis on the 
family as the basis for progress on be- 
half of children and youth, the dele- 
gates recommend: 

(457) that families place greater em- 
phasis on family worship and family par- 
ticipation in organized religious activity; 
that youth (473) be assured by adult 
example of definite moral and spiritual 
values based on religious faith, the dignity 
of man, and the established laws of so- 
ciety; that since delinquency (544) is 
generally marked by an absence of spir- 
itual and ethical values, treatment pro- 
grams stress moral and religious teaching 
and encourage participation by religious 
leaders. 

By far the largest number of recom- 
mendations were passed unanimously 
but one that had its opponents was the 
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question of released time for religious 
education. The majority of the dele- 
gates, however, approved the recom- 
mendation (459) by a good margin. It 
urged 

that children and youth be granted 
greater opportunities for specific religious 
education in many weekday activities, in- 
cluding released time or dismissed time 
from public school, outside of the public 
school for programs under the supervision 
of local religious bodies. 

Monsignor Raymond J. Gallagher of 
Cleveland, who served as chairman of 
the Catholic Committee on the White 
House Conference, expressed some re- 
gret at the conclusion of the Confer- 
ence that stronger Catholic influence 
and leadership were not in evidence. 
Whatever success and Catholic leader- 
ship were manifest at the Conference 
are largely a credit to the Monsignor 
and, in my opinion, it was no small suc- 
cess. By comparison with the tone and 
the recommendations that have come 
out of four previous White House Con- 
ferences, one can say confidently that 
this year’s Golden Jubilee Conference 
exceeds all the others in the stress that 
is laid not only on adequate opportuni- 
ties for the social and intellectual de- 
velopment of children and youth, but 
especially for the moral and spiritual 
development as well. The Golden Jubi- 
lee White House Conference gave con- 
crete evidence that there are many peo- 
ple of good will who, though not 
looking on the problems of children and 
youth with Catholic eyes, are as much 
concerned as we abput spiritual and 
moral values, about juvenile delin- 
quency, pornographic literature and 
comics. In many respects they put us 
to shame by very concrete efforts made 
to build a better world for children. 
We have much to learn from them and 
we can profit in many instances by ally- 
ing ourselves with their efforts. 
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INTELLECTUAL AND MASS SOCIETY 


VICTOR C. FERKISS ° 


Pours, in an election year especial- 
ly, often appears to be exclusively a 
matter of politicians and voters, pre- 
cincts and platforms. Discussion of 
politics at both the academic and pop- 
ular levels has long focused on terms 
such as these, directly related to the 
legal structure of the political process. 
It is essential to remember, however, that 
the real subject matter of politics is 
human beings and their values. Accord- 
ingly, discussion at all levels has been 
compelled increasingly to adopt con- 
cepts alien both to traditional political 
discussion and to the implicit assump- 
tions of most Americans. Increasingly 
the existence of such social groups as 
“intellectuals” and “masses” is being 
taken for granted in political discourse, 
even though politicians hesitate to use 
such terminology, implying as it does 
status distinctions unpalatable to many 
Americans. Both parties have sought, 
with varying degrees of success, to mo- 
bilize the scholarly and artistic com- 
munities under their own banners. Both 
parties have sought to enlist the support 
of the masses by means of sub-rational 
appeals emphasizing the appearance, 
mannerisms, and general “image” of the 
opposing candidates. 

Both intellectuals and masses exist 
and between them they determine our 
political future. Two recent books—T he 
Intellectuals,’ an anthology by ‘“‘free- 


1 The Free Press, Glencoe, Ill., 1960, $7.50. 
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lance” intellectual George de Huszar 
and The Politics of Mass Society’ by 
University of California sociologist Wil- 
liam Kornhauser—help us to understand 
the way in which these two groups af- 
fect our political life. The Intellectuals 
seeks to define the intellectual and to 
describe his historical and contemporary 
social role. Professor Kornhauser ad- 
dresses himself to a broader problem— 
the necessity of bringing precision and 
order into the confused and largely 
polemical controversy about the ex- 
istence and nature of “‘mass society.” 
The Politics of Mass Society has a moral 
impetus as well, although one somewhat 
coyly concealed; it would prevent mass 
movements subversive of individual 
freedom by explaining the conditions 
under which such movements arise. A 
combination of the insights offered by 
de Huszar and Kornhauser sheds light 
on the special role the intellectual has 
played in creating mass society and in 
acerbating many of its anti-social tend- 
encies. 

De Huszar does not himself attempt 
to define the subject of his book; more- 
over, a wide variety of definitions of 
the intellectual are implicit in the work 
of his contributors. Two major points 
of view, however, are apparent 
throughout the selection. A minority 
point of view implicitly defines the in- 
tellectual in what might be termed 


2 The Free Press, Glencoe, IIl., 1959, $5. 
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sociological fashion—by his function. 
Persons who fulfill certain specific roles 
in society—educators, bureaucrats, art- 
ists, etc.—are intellectuals, a definition 
so broad that it could be extended to 
cover all who work with their minds 
rather than their hands. Most of the 
contributors, on the other hand, make 
a qualitative distinction among brain 
workers and list as intellectuals only 
those who are internally committed to 
the search for truth or the delineation 
of beauty. This latter definition has the 
merit of reducing the number of in- 
dividuals to be dealt with and auto- 
matically eliminating large marginal 
groups such as technologists and busi- 
nessmen from the ranks of intellectuals. 
But its disadvantage is that its ap- 
plicability to specific individuals is made 
difficult by its largely subjective nature. 
By the terms of such a definition many 
professional scholars would of course be 
eliminated from the category of intel- 
lectual. 


Definition 


Though the correlation is not exact, 
two formulations of the proper role of 
the intellectual in society follow from 
these two definitions. The intellectual 
as defined sociologically exerts political 
power through membership in a specific 
social organization such as a university 
or a government. His power is a func- 
tion of his expertise and is directly ex- 
ercised through his participation in the 
decision-making processes of political 
and economic elites. His normal mode 
of communication is the memorandum 
or report addressed to a specific audience 
at his own level and he acts in terms of 
an accepted standard of group values. 


The “romantic” intellectual, on the 
other hand, influences society not by 
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virtue of any specific position in its rul- 
ing groups resulting from his compe- 
tence but through his ability to attract 
an audience and convince them by his 
communications skills as such. His au- 
dience is undifferentiated: the Com- 
munist Manifesto is meant to reach pro- 
fessor and peasant alike, as is the latest 
television drama. The audience of this 
type of intellectual shares no more than 
the lowest common denominator of val- 
ues, if that. His words are not normal- 
ly filtered through intermediate groups; 
it is, in fact, a mass audience which he 
seeks to reach. 





The intellectual’s attitude to his so- 
ciety varies with his role. Most of the 
intellectuals who work within the 
framework of the social bureaucracy 
have been traditionally adjusted to it.’ 
Marx, however, seeking both to account 
for and to stimulate the adherence of 
many intellectuals to the communist 
cause, postulated that even the bureau- 
cratic intellectuals were sufficiently 
trained to seek the objective and the 
absolute and thus to become necessarily 
alienated from the values of the market 
place imposed on their work by capi- 
talism. 


If alienation is possible for the bu- 
reaucratic intellectual, it is almost part 
of the definition of the romantic intel- 
lectual. Since truth is in itself an abso- 


% See Edward Shils, “The Intellectuals and 
the Powers,’’ Comparative Studies in So- 
ciety and History, I (1958) pp. 5-22. 
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lute good, its quest and expression can- 
not be bounded. Any limits to the 
search for truth are per se evil. From 
these premises derive the absolutist for- 
mulations of artistic and academic 
freedom and such phenomena as bohe- 
mianism. Since society—any society— 
regardless of whether its values are 
bourgeois or Marxist, necessarily recog- 
nizes other values besides truth and its 
untrammeled pursuit and expression, 
conflict between the dedicated intellec- 
tual and his society is inevitable. The 
autonomous intellectual is thus, by defi- 
nition, a rebel. Moreover, his words 
are a call to rebellion. 





De Huszar’s book begins with the 
problem of defining and describing the 
intellectual and ends by raising ques- 
tions about his social role as the 
propagator of values. Kornhauser, in 
contrast, begins with the problem of 
defining mass society and ends by raising 
some probably unintended questions 
about the role of the intellectual. 


Kornhauser defines mass society as “‘a 
social system in which the elites are 
readily accessible to influence by non- 
elites and non-elites are readily available 
for mobilization by elites.” He seeks to 
combine the insights of two quite 
dispzrate and largely hostile schools of 
criticism of mass society. One—the 
“aristocratic” critics, among whom he 
numbers such writers as Burckhardt, 
Ortegay Gasset and Karl Mannheim— 
holds that movements subversive of in- 
dividual freedom are more likely to 
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arise if social elites are easily influenced 
by and accessible to the average man. 
The other—composed of such “‘demo- 
cratic” critics as Emil Lederer and 
Hannah Arendt—holds that such 
movements are most likely to come into 
being when the non-elite elements of 
society have lost their ability to main- 
tain an active independent group life, 
thus becoming atomized and readily 
available for mobilization by elites. 
Kornhauser cleverly synthesizes these 
approaches into one which he adopts as 
his own: that mass movements subver- 
sive of democratic and liberal institu- 
tions arise when elites are accessible and 
non-elites are available for mobilization 
by elites which have lost their integrity. 

Kornhauser effectively refutes those 
aristocratic critics of democracy who 
have attacked it as the inevitable breed- 
ing ground of anti-liberal mass move- 
ments. He marshals evidence drawn 
from a number of empirical studies and 
cogently argues also from history that 
there is no relationship between the ex- 
tent of democratization in any given 
country and the prevalence of anti-lib- 
eral mass movements. Such mass move- 
ments arise primarily in nations where 
popular rule has been suddenly intro- 
duced into an autocratic society and 
where multiple centers of power do not 
exist. Similarly, neither urbanization 
nor industrialization of themselves re- 
sult in mass movements unless either 
occurs at too rapid a pace. Economic 
depression and military defeat, on the 
other hand, are authentic precursors of 
mass movements inimical to liberty. 
Kornhauser’s careful discussion of the 
evidence on these questions should do 
much to set at rest the armchair bewail- 
ing of the allegedly inevitable political 
decadence of modern democratic indus- 
trial society. 
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Even more useful, perhaps, and cer- 
tainly more striking, are Kornhauser’s 
conclusions that mass man is not to be 
found in the lowest economic and polit- 
ical strata of society alone. On the con- 
trary, in mass society people of all eco- 
nomic and educational levels lose faith 


in liberty and embrace totalitarian 
movements. 
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Who are these mass men who lurk 
everywhere? They are those who are 
alienated from themselves as well as 
from others. In mass society both 
elites and non-elites lose their moral 
bearings; mass society is specially vul- 
nerable to mass movements because its 
value standards are at once “uniform 
and fluid.” It is lack of social ties and 
firm moral standards which distin- 
guishes mass man. 

In thus concluding his argument, 
Kornhauser, without acknowledging it, 
seems to be echoing Emile Durkheim 
and his theory of anomie, as well as the 
ideas of George Tonnies. What Korn- 
hauser never does, however, is to make 
clear the relationship between social 
ties and moral values. For Durkheim, 
of course, these were essentially two 
sides of the same coin. For his part, 
Kornhauser implies something that is 
certainly true, that values are transmit- 
ted through social groups and aliena- 
tion from society and self are the re- 
sults of the lack of stable group ties. 
But this, of course, says nothing about 
the extent to which values derive their 
fact that particular groups hold them. 


Kornhauser notes that “free-lance” 
validity from sources other than the 
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intellectuals such as artists and writers 
are more likely to attach themselves to 
totalitarian mass movements than are 
such “corporate” intellectuals as labo- 
ratory scientists or university profes- 
sors; yet he never raises the question of 
the extent to which the alienated intel- 
lectuals have contributed to the pre- 
conditions of mass society by under- 
mining the traditional values both of 
individuals and groups. The economist 
Joseph Schumpeter went so far as to 
assert that capitalism, though economi- 
cally viable, would perish because it in- 
evitably produced a large corps of 
alienated intellectuals dedicated to its 
destruction.“ The alienation of large 
numbers of persons who conform su- 
perficially to the standards of the elites 
of which they are members while at the 
same time doubting the worth both of 
their work and of their surroundings is 
an observable phenomenon in America 
today. The fact goes far to explain the 
peculiar appeal certain political figures 
such as Wallace and Stevenson have had 
for an important segment of the Amer- 
ican upper middle class. 


“Mass culture” 


The intellectuals hae contributed to 
the massification of American society 
both through enfeebling the will of the 
ruling elites to which so many of them 
belong and through ,undermining the 
standards of value of the populace at 
large. The role of the intellectual in 
creating that “uniform and fluid” value 
structure which the intellectual then 
attacks as “‘mass culture” has recently 
been angrily and accurately described 
by Irving Kristol in an article in En- 
counter®; the anti-social implications 


* Capitalism, Socialism, and Democracy (2nd 
ed.) Harpers, New York, 1947, pe. '45-155. 

5 “High, Low, and Modern,” XV, 1% 50, pp. 
33-41. 
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of the intellectual’s uncritical worship 
of “free speech” is examined in a recent 
book, Freedom, Virtue, and the First 
Amendment by Walter Berns.° 


By helping to destroy the standards 
on which civilized behavior rests, the 
intellectuals have brought about the 
mass society which so many of them 
deplore. 


What is to be done? Some critics 
such as Professor Robert A. Nisbet sug- 
gest that mass politics can be fought 
by the reinstitution of strong interme- 
diate groups in society. It is doubtful, 
however, whether increasing the power 
of groups over the individual or, indeed, 
increasing the power of organized 
groups in American life generally 
would be desirable. Organized pressure 
groups such as industry and labor per- 
haps already have too much influence in 
the formation of public policy in mod- 
ern democratic countries, not exclud- 
ing the United States. In any event, it 
is unlikely that intellectuals will be 
able to do much to directly influence 
the relative power of specialized groups 
within the broader community. The 
intellectuals have a much more di- 
rect responsibility in the area of values, 
which is properly one of their major 
concerns. They are in a position to help 
‘ stop the growth of that uniform and 
fluid system of values which underlies 
mass society. It is their job to contrib- 
ute to the explication of values and to 
encourage popular acceptance of the ne- 
cessity of binding ethical standards as 
guides to social conduct. 


But in what fashion? A certain 
amount of detachment from the cur- 
rently revered standards of his society 
is a prerequisite of the intellectual’s 
calling; he cannot be expected to ac- 


® Louisiana State University Press, Baton 


Rouge, 1956. 
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cept a value system in the same way 
that the masses do. On the other hand, 
he cannot be asked to promulgate ac- 
tively a system in which he does not be- 
lieve. Nor, in a modern democratic 
society, can the skepticism of the intel- 
lectuals be prevented from filtering 
down to the masses. Yet, if the doubts 
of the intellectuals are transmitted to 
society as a whole, it cannot survive. 
The only solution lies in the acceptance 
by both intellectuals and the general 
populace of a system of values substan- 
tially held in common yet understood 
in a somewhat different fashion by each. 
Such has been the solution of every in- 
tegrated society. 





For the intellectual to function once 
again within the same moral frame of 
reference as society as a whole will not 
be easy. The dilemma of the intellec- 
tual, who must at the same time ques- 
tion and accept society, is in many re- 
spects parallel to the problem of the 
Christian in the world. For the Chris- 
tian, too, must accept and work within 
the framework of a world much of 
which he knows to be of little real 
worth and nothing of which he can ac- 
cept as an ultimate value. Yet, what he 
cannot wholeheartedly believe in, he 
rarely can completely reject. In the cre- 
ative tension which characterizes the 
relationship of the Christian to the 
earthly society the intellectual might 
well find his pattern. 
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THE POPULATION EXPLOSION AND 
CHRISTIAN RESPONSIBILITY. By 
Richard M. Fagley. Oxford University 
Press, New York, 260 pp., $4.25 
In the words of the author, an ordained 

minister of the Congregational Churches 

and executive secretary of the Commission 
of the Churches on International Affairs, 
this is a tract for the times “motivated by 
the strong conviction that God is speaking 
to the churches and to the nations in the 
dire accents of the population explosion, 
calling us all to redress the neglects of the 
past and to use the knowledge and insight 
vouchsafed to us in more responsible ways.” 

Although rapid increases in population 
pose serious obstacles to the betterment of 
human welfare particularly among the im- 
poverished half of mankind, Dr. Fagley con- 
tends that Protestant thinkers have been 
slow to clarify their position on the basic 
problems involved, with the result that 
pressure from the Roman Catholic minority 
has prevented constructive international 
action. To stimulate greater concern, the 
author presents an analysis of current popu- 
lation trends and indicates some of the con- 
sequences of rapid increases among the less- 
developed countries. The attack on poverty, 
he maintains, must have several dimen- 
sions. The birth rate must be lowered 
but there must also be increased education, 
financial investment, industrial and agri- 
cultural productivity, as well as more liberal 
immigration policies and greater cooperation 
on the part of developed countries. Although 
one may question his interpretation of some 
official statistics, the over-all picture he pre- 
sents is generally reliable. 

Since one of his major elements in his 
suggested program is the lowering of the 
birth rate, he offers a brief survey of non- 
Christian attitudes toward parenthood, find- 
ing them generally rather indecisive in re- 
gard to modern contraceptive methods. On 
the other hand, the major religious bodies of 
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the West have developed relatively explicit 
positions on such issues. The author makes 
an interesting and valuable contribution in 
his fairly comprehensive treatment of the 
development of the various Christian ap- 
proaches now current. For the most part, 
the Roman Catholic position is presented 
with fairness and reserve, though Dr. Fagley 
is apparently puzzled by some present differ- 
ences of opinion and obviously attributes 
too much weight to several popular expon- 
ents of what he calls the “fertility cult.” 
His survey of recent developments in Prot- 
estant thought indicates widespread accept- 
ance of contraception, yet he feels that 
Protestant leaders have remained far too 
indifferent to the wider social implications 
of parenthood and population. 

This tract for the times merits careful 
consideration, for it presents an excellent 
insight into the thinking of perhaps the 
most articulate group in the Protestant 
community. Though their somewhat exis- 
tential approach contrasts sharply with the 
Roman Catholic, their sincere, shared con- 
cern in a common problem provides hopeful 
grounds for further discussion and cooper- 
ation. 

Joun L. Tuomas, SJ. 


AFRICA TODAY—AND TOMORROW. By 
John Hatch. Praeger, New York, 289 pp. 
$4 
Though not as broad in scope as the 

title might imply, the book is a highly 


useful survey of the new political entities 


emerging on the African continent. The 
meagre knowledge of Africa that character- 
ized all of us as late as five years ago, the 
confusion arising from the mass of infor- 
mation on Africa in the communication 
media, the mental blurring of countries 
there as different from each other as Sweden 
and Italy, all of this is slowly dissipated 
as the author carefully delineates the poli- 
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tical divisions on the continent and dis- 
cusses in detail the history and current 
problems of each of them. 


Two appendices are worth almost the 
price of the book, one setting down the 
major chronological points in African his- 
tory, the other detailing for each country 
such items as area, racial composition, 
political status, major products, etc. This 
is information found with difficulty in 
scattered sources. 


Despite the title, one will find little in 
the book on matters other than political. 
For the familial, religious, economic struc- 
tures or problems on the continent, you 
must look elsewhere. For describing clearly 
the status of political freedom, with per- 
tinent information on the persons involved, 
this book makes the continent come alive 
and, at least for purposes of reflection, 
orderly. 

Danie, M. CantTweELi 
Chicago, Ill. 


The Month, special issue on ‘Changing 
Africa,” October, 1960; Revue de 
l’Action Populaire, numero special, ‘‘Les 
Chances de l’Afrique Noire,” Juin, 1960 


These two special issues of journals pub- 
lished in England and France respectively 
are indicative of the serious interest that 
Catholics are taking in African develop- 
ments. The Month concerns itself with re- 
ports on the Catholic Church, education, 
the African parish, students abroad, train- 
ing an indigenous clergy, the layman and 
social action, Africa as seen by an American 
Catholic, federation and partnership in the 
Rhodesias and Nyasaland, Catholic students 
at Protestant Makerere College in Uganda, 
South African apartheid, credit unions in 
northern Ghana, and Islam and Christianity 
in Tanganyika. The French language 
l’Action Populaire devotes its coverage to 
articles about similarities and differences 
on the continent, the Church in the new 
states, the Franco-African Community, new 
political institutions, democracy and the 
evolution of parties, the stabilization of 
raw materials, opportunities for investment 
in the Congo, technical penetration, the 
role of women in the newly emerging so- 
cieties, a brief report on life in a village 
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of Upper Volta, and problems and develop- 
ments that have affected the map of Africa. 


Although generally lacking in depth, the 
material in both publications is useful, 
especially for the general public interested 
in gaining a quick overview of the sub- 
jects covered. It would seem that the mes- 
sage indicated by the publication of these 
special issues is to alert the Catholic laity 
in particular to the duties which will fall 
upon it toward the new Africa now coming 
to take its rightful place as a member of 
the world community. 

HucH H. SMYTHE 
Brooklyn College 


FOREIGN AID: Theory and Practice in 
Southern Asia. By Charles Wolf, Jr. 
Princeton University Press, Princeton, 
N.J., 442 pp. $7.50 


The jacket on this Rand Corporation 
Research Study reads: “an imaginative, 
path-breaking analysis of the major U.S. 
problem of allocating economic and mili- 
tary aid abroad.” It is a pleasant duty to 
record that the quotation is accurate. 


Dr. Wolf is presently an economist on 
the staff of the corporation. Prior to that 
he served the State Department as a vice- 
consul in Indonesia and for several years 
as a general and Asian program economist 
for the various Mutual Security agencies. 
He thus brings to this work a superb 
combination of practical and professional 
experience not easily duplicated. No other 
work subsequent to the 1953 Brookings pub- 
lication, American Foreign Assistance by 
W. A. Brown Jr. and Redvers Opie, on 
U.S. governmental foreign aid since its 
post-World War II inception gives the 
reader so full an account of the subject. 
Foreign Aid: Theory and Practice in 
Southern Asia is primarily concerned with 
the complicated problem of allocating to 
various countries and regions, for various 
economic, military and other purposes, the 
amounts of aid voted for these purposes 
by the Congress. 

A recent report of the International Co- 
operation Administration, U.S. External 
Assistance, Obligations and Other Com- 
mitments, July 1, 1945 through June 30, 
1959, indicates that the U.S. has com- 
mitted approximately $82.6 billion in this 
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period or roughly $6 billion per year. This 
excludes contributions to certain UN and 
other international organizations. Such aid 
has been made available in the form of 
grants, loans, “sales” of surplus agricultural 
and other products. It has been for eco- 
nomic and technical assistance, military 
and defense support and for the relief of 
the needy. Each year the Administration 
has proposed an aid program, offered a 
rationale for it and quantified its purposes. 
Each year the Congress has acted affirma- 
tively on an aid program, accepted or 
amended the rationale, quantified and legis- 
lated its judgment with appropriations. 
Both the Administration and the Congress 
have made extensive use of public and 
private advisory and research bodies, and 
institutions. The people of the United 
States, as individuals and as organized 
groups by invitation and unsolicitedly, have 
expressed themselves on these issues. The 
result, in official publications and private 
documents, would fill a small library. 


Dr. Wolf not only charts a clear way 
through this accumulation of data, in it- 
self no small task; he also offers for further 
experimentation an economic or mathemati- 
cally expressed model designed to “be help- 
ful in improving the allocation and use of 
foreign aid.” He uses the historical data 
elsewhere presented in his work, and espe- 
cially the statistical material pertinent to 
aid in Southern Asia, as the basis for pre- 
paring his model. 

It would be improper for me to criti- 
cize Wolf's attempt to design a mathe- 
matically expressed model for resource 
allocation because I am not competent to 
do so. However, I am skeptical as to the 
utility of any such model since there are 
too many imponderables preventing its 
universalization; and, it seems to me, that 
decision-making for each country receiving 
aid does not require a model. Wolf ex- 
pressly indicates that his model is an ex- 
periment requiring further “refinement.” 
The rest of this provocative and well-docu- 
mented book stands on its own presentation 
and analysis of historical and _ statistical 
data. It invites comment. 

It is fairly easy to state the avowed 
objectives of U.S. aid programs in general 
and those directed for Southern Asia in 
particular. The United States is concerned 
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with its own security and the security of 
friendly nations. It hopes its aid programs 
will help build up conditions -of economic 
and political stability and democracy in 
new countries; it wishes to prevent any 
further erosion within the free world caused 
by hot or cold war communist strategy and 
tactics. Economic and military aid to other 
countries are designed to help achieve these 
objectives. Innumerable documents, as Wolf 
points out, attest to the prevailing character 
of this threefold goal of security, stability, 
and friendship. To achieve these ends, large 
sums of money have been appropriated. 
Wolf is not essentially concerned with the 
problem of the total magnitude of the aid 
program. This is another debate. He is 
concerned with the bases upon which de- 
cisions are made for allocating “X” of the 
total amount to economic aid, “Y” to 
military aid, and “Z” to other aid pro- 
grams. He is also concerned with the prob- 
lem of how one decides what is appropriate 
within each of the “X,” “Y” and “Z” cate- 
gories. Over and over again he raises such 
questions as how do we go about mixing 
the several kinds of aid—the “X’s,” the 
“Y’s” and the “Z’s,” and how do we de- 
termine the variations in allocations be- 
tween and among the several countries. 


These are essential and practical ques- 
tions which the Administration and the 
Congress have to answer each year. Wolf's 
essential contribution is, as he says, “not 
so much to find answers, but to examine 
and clarify the questions themselves .. . 
[and] to suggest certain ways of analyzing 
them which can be of partial use in im- 
proving foreign aid decisions and hence 
in increasing the effectiveness of aid as an 
instrument of United States foreign policy.” 
A brief background chapter on U.S. aid to 
Southern Asia is followed by several chap- 
ters devoted to this analysis, utilizing the 
records of the Mutual Security legislation 
and programs, from 1951-1957. One chapter 
is devoted to the example of Soviet economic 
aid in Southern Asia. Here Wolf is de- 
termined to get the reader to consider 
whether Soviet aid may not serve some 
useful objective of U.S. aid, e.g., by decreas- 
ing obligations, or by accelerating economic 
development in a recipient country, which, 
along with other U.S. and free world aid, 
may make that country less pervious to 
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communist subversion, etc. He is not un- 
aware of the political implications of 
Soviet aid in such a context, but he wishes 
to have this consideration weighed against 
the more limited economic objectives of de- 
velopment. 

Foreign Aid: Theory and Practice in 
Southern Asia, though written by a pro- 
fessional economist, conveys the author’s 
awareness of many non-economic factors 
which enter into a policy decision. That 
Wolf tends to give much weight to the 
former is only another way of saying that 
he is a social scientist seeking rigor in his 
discipline. Certainly, as we enter the decade 
of the 1960s, the new Administration is in 
the position to sum up 15 years of postwar 
experience in aid programs. It is in the 
position to bring more reason and planful- 
ness in defining its objectives and allocating 
its resources for their fulfillment. Newly- 
independent Southern Asia is no longer 
quite so new as it was when the Griffin 
Mission initiated an aid program in March, 
1950. The mere fact of time, therefore, lends 
a greater probability to making a more 
sound approach to Southern Asian prob- 
lems. Newly-independent Africa should 
benefit from this experience. Wolf’s dis- 
sectional analyses are happily available for 
those who wish to or have to think about 
these problems. 

Frank N. TRAGER 
New York University 


METROPOLIS AND REGION. By O. D. 
Duncan, W. R. Scott, S. Lieberson, B. D. 
Duncan, H. H. Winsborough. Johns Hop- 
kins Press, Baltimore. 587 pp. $8.50 
This formidable volume provides no 

easy reading for the layman—or the expert 

for that matter—who is concerned with 
urban growth and the problems it engen- 
ders. Those who are familiar with Robert 

Wood’s Suburbia or Fortune magazine’s 

The Exploding Metropolis will discover 

no similar bill of fare here. This is a book 

for the specialist rather than for the 
general reader, although the latter may 
find points of interest among its pages. 

It is, to put it briefly, a highly technical 

and specialized study of the modern metrop- 

olis in its geographical and economic setting. 


The major purpose of the study is three- 
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fold: to bring into juxtaposition some of the 
current thinking on the nature of the 
metropolis, its role in the national economy, 
and its relation to the economy of the 
region; to outline the major structural char- 
acteristics of the metropolitan economy at 
mid-century in order to test existing theory; 
and finally to provide a systematic survey 
of the industrial composition and regional 
relationships of 51 of the nation’s largest 
metropolitan areas. 

The authors identify their approach to 
this ambitious task as “ecological,” describ- 
ing its salient characteristic as “proclivity 
for analyzing human communities and eco- 
nomic systems in terms of their place in a 
total ecosystem, the major facets of which 
are populations adjusting to their environ- 
ment by means of their technological equip- 
ment and patterns of social organization.” 


After giving the reader an explanatory 
summary and guide to the volume as a 
whole, the authors proceed to carry out 
their self-imposed assignment with scientific 
detachment, employing the latest method- 
ology and techniques available to the social 
scientist. The amount of data amassed and 
analyzed in the process is staggering. Re- 
search of this magnitude and intensity, as 
the study clearly demonstrates, can be con- 
ducted only on a group basis and with sub- 
stantial foundation support. 

The study places heavy emphasis on loca- 
tional and functional factors—where metro- 
politan areas are and what they do. The 
industry profiles of the 51 individual stand- 
ard metropolitan areas (SMA’s) which take 
up a substantial portion of the volume are 
particularly interesting. Concentrating on 
those dominant industrial characteristics 
which make the economy of each area 
somewhat distinctive, the profiles show on 
the one hand the major inputs and supply 
areas (kinds and sources of supply of raw 
materials) and on the other the principal 
outputs and service areas (kinds of goods 
sold and services rendered to what areas). 
No similar compilation and analysis of this 
information is readily available elsewhere. 

To pull the findings together in some 
visible and meaningful scheme, the authors 
attempt to condense the entirety of their 
results into typology of standard metropol- 
itan areas. Seven categories are provided: 
national metropolises, diversified manufac- 
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turing with metropolitan functions, regional 
metropolises, regional capitals, diversified 
manufacturing centers with few metropol- 
itan functions, specialized manufacturing 
centers, and special cases. The classification 
is intended to show concretely how cities 
are differentiated in terms of metropolitan 
functions and regional relationships. 


What emerges from all this are several 
conclusions which question the proposition 
that the relationship between a metropolis 
and its region can be adequately explained 
by the prevailing concept of a dominant 
city with its contiguous hinterland. Instead, 
the evidence cited indicates that each of 
the principal functions of a SMA may have 
its primary tie with a different outlying 
area, some far outside the region. 

Region and Metropolis is an example of 
the kind of intensive research that is re- 
quired if we are to obtain better insight 
into the workings of our metropolitan areas. 
Av authors point out, the familiar mala- 
c ‘which we associate with growing urban- 

ion—traffic congestion, blight, govern- 

...ental fragmentation, and the like—are not 
fundamental problems in themselves. They 
are more likely reflections of lags in the 
mutual adjustments of units and functions 
of the metropolitan community. Sound 
basic research will aid in identifying these 
lags and in suggesting ways of overcoming 
them. 

Henry J. SCHMANDT 

University of Wisconsin 

Milwaukee, Wisc. 


NORTHERN PARISH. By Joseph B. 
Schuyler, S.J., Loyola University Press, 
Chicago, Illinois, xxii, 360 pp. $8 
If preferences have any bearing, this re- 

viewer would have selected something like 

“The Parish in Sociological Perspectives” 

or “A Parish in the Sociological Image” 

as a title that- would more aptly describe 
the nature, composition, and perhaps even 
the intent of the present study. Northern 

Parish suggests a work paralleling Fichter’s 

Southern Parish, though the two studies are 

quite different. 


No doubt the controversy which arose 
over Southern Parish, a controversy which 
raged not only in the South, provided the 
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raison d’étre for the kind of work, tone 
and completely pedagogical manner of 
Father Schuyler’s volume. (Incidentally, an 
interesting epitome of the entire question 
is Frank B. Avesing’s The Southern Parish 
Controversy, “Sociological Working Pa- 
pers,” available from the Fordham Univer- 
sity Sociological Research Laboratory, Ford- 
ham University, New York 58, N.Y.) 


In more ways than one Northern Parish 
is more than just a scientific analysis, or 
a methodological and systematic inquiry in- 
to a parish. It is a view of this parish, 
Our Lady of Mercy Parish, Bronx, N.Y. 
But the view is such that it can be ex- 
tended from this to any parish U.S.A. This, 
hopefully, should be its appeal, especially 
to a clergy that is not too keen on scien- 
tific analysis, with all its statistics, mass 
questionnaires, mystical correlations, queer 
lingo. Like the reading public for which 
it is intended, Northern Parish is much 
more intent upon action now! than its 
archetype of the Southern variety. 


Top-notch theorists will find little new 
in the book except in applied form. But in 
no other single volume will the parish 
clergy and the ecclesiastical administrator 
find more thoroughgoing treatment, bibli- 
ography, and documentation of ecclesias- 
tical authorization for experimental study 
of the parish. Chapters I and II, together 
with Appendix I, contain meticulously de- 
tailed statements justifying empirical meth- 
ods searching religiously orientated insti- 
tutions, lists of such studies by country, 
and illustrations of procedures. This re- 
viewer missed one detail: references to the 
Summer 1955 Volume of the American 
Catholic Sociological Review which was also 
dedicated to an appraisal of Parish So- 
ciology. Perhaps neglect of this volume is 
connected with Father Schuyler’s too quick 
appraisal of American work in the parish 
in comparison with that done in France, 
Germany and other foreign lands. 


Other chapters not only theorize, but 
demonstrate different “levels” of parish 
analysis, and attempt rough kinds of syn- 
thesis. Some of these chapters contain com- 
ments on everything from theories of 
“social system” to references on attitude 
and motivational research. Still other chap- 
ters are related to conceptual schemes on 
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parish organization, and the details of 


parish census enumeration. 

There is perhaps only one negative 
criticism of Father Schuyler’s Northern 
Parish. It attempts too much. But then this 
indicates a positive suggestion. Perhaps 
Father Schuyler is the best equipped to 
give us a work, something like the Broome 
and Sleznick text, or the Wilson and Kolb 
analysis, aligning all the many facets the 
American Parish offers for research and 
new insights into American religious ex- 
perience and organization. In the day that 
an interested audience appears, and a lively 
market of consumers, intellectually aware, 
clerical and lay, Father Schuyler’s Northern 
Parish will prove to have been the nucleus 
of a fine, and fully organic sociology of the 
parish. 

Jos. F. ScHEUER, c.pp.s. 
Fordham University 
New York City 


THE PRACTICAL ECONOMIST. By Burton 
Crane. Simon & Schuster, New York, 
229 pp. $3.95 
From Tokyo to London Mr. Burton Crane 

has been reporting the economic and busi- 

ness front lines for a third of a century. 

The Practical Economist, like his earlier 

The Sophisticated Investor, distills a fine 

brand of practical wisdom, sprightly, witty 

and down to earth, which can be eminently 
useful for businessmen, for professional 
economists, and for interested observers of 
the changing economic scene. From _ his 
experience in England, Japan and the 

United States he has acquired a feel for 

the sociology of economic activity, that cli- 

mate of public opinion and pattern of 
social relationships within which business 
must operate. 


For the professional economist this work 
will prove an interesting divertissement. 
This hints at its value and its weaknesses. 
Its great value is the sense of reality which 
the book conveys. Mr. Crane is a keen 
observer of the current situation, applying 
economic principles with common sense 
and meaning. Moreover, he does try to fill 
the “empty boxes” of economic categories 
and gets surprisingly good results. Above 
all, The Practical Economist can assist 
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those economists who must fascinate drowsy 
sophomores with the beauties of supply and 
demand, by supplying many an interesting 
twist to freshen up lectures which are per- 
haps going stale. 

For the non-professional, especially busi- 
nessmen who often combine great business 
acuity with an absolute scorn of principles, 
Mr. Crane demonstrates convincingly that 
the economic discipline is an indispensable 
aid to sound business practice. Particularly, 
Mr. Crane shows how statistics can be used 
in a common-sense way to give meaningful 
results. 

The one weakness of The Practical 
Economist is that it inclines to be faddy. 
Granted that reporters will be concerned 
more about today and tomorrow than with 
the long run issues, Mr. Crane has lived 
through enough changes in economic fash- 
ions not to be extreme in this respect. But 
this reviewer does feel that he plays up 
the current economic bug-a-boo, discretion- 
ary income, too much and weakens his an- 
alysis to that extent. At times even he seems 
to be close to pushing the panic button. 
This aside, all readers will find The Prac- 
tical Economist interesting, practical and 
tempered with common sense. 


Peter L. DANNER 
St. Ambrose College 
Davenport, Ia. 


INDIA TODAY. By Frank Moraes. 
Macmillan, New York, 248 pp. $4. 
No one doubts any longer that what hap- 

pens in India will have great significance 

for future events in Asia and throughout 
the world. As someone has expressed it, if 

India fails our lives will never be the same. 

This book is a good introduction to what 

is happening in India today. Mr. Moraes, 

editor-in-chief of the Express group of news- 

papers published in four Indian cities, is a 

perceptive journalist with many years of 

experience in newspaper work in India. 

Through his biography of Nehru and his 

Revolt in Tibet, he is already well-known 

to many American readers. The present 

book undertakes to analyze events in con- 
temporary India, its main emphasis being 
on the political scene. This in itself is 
something of an event since most writing 
about India today deals with the country’s 
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economic plans and problems. The political 
emphasis is well placed. Economic devel- 
opment in itself does not guarantee the 
preservation of freedom and democratic 
values. Economics is of crucial importance 
for the newly independent countries of Asia 
and Africa, including India, but in*the last 
analysis their problem is a political one. 


Mr. Moraes begins with four brief his- 
torical chapters because history, even ancient 
history, is important for an understanding 
of what is going on in India. (A few weeks 
ago the Chief Minister of Andhra reminded 
a neighboring State, with whom he is em- 
broiled in a dispute, of the military glory 
of the Andhra people in the 14th and 15th 
centuries!) The author then launches into 
his main theme, “India today,” and the re- 
maining chapters discuss Indian politics, 
the economic picture, communism and its 
short-lived triumph in Kerala and India’s 
foreign policy. The final chapter indulges 
in India’s favorite guessing-game, “After 
Nehru, Who?” (or what?); in the course 
of this discussion the author offers some 
fascinating thumbnail character sketches 
of India’s leading political personalities. 
Moraes’ personal hope that Nehru will be 
followed by a leadership combination made 
up of Jayaprakash Narayan, Asoka Mehta 
and Acharya Kripalani in alliance with 
Vinoba Bhave seems to have been weak- 
ened by Kripalani’s recent resignation from 
the Praja Socialist Party. 


A great deal of space is devoted to what 
the author calls India’s “new class,” the 
politicians who were trained by Gandhi to 
be servants of the country but who “jetti- 
soned the Mahatma’s ideas at his death” 
and have now become “masters of the 
country,” preoccupied with “the business of 
government and the perquisites of power.” 
One gets the impression that India’s office- 
holders without exception are grasping, venal 
men, living in the style of the old-time Ma- 
harajas. To this reviewer the picture seems 
greatly overdrawn and the comparison with 
Djilas’ New Class more than a little 
strained. In particular, it is doubtful that 
the “Congress monopolists of administra- 
tion,” as Moraes calls them, are growing 
stronger as the Congress Party grows in- 
creasingly weaker. The near-panic among 
Congressmen when Nehru spoke of resign- 
ing a few years ago is an indication of how 
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insecure they feel their hold on the country 
to be. 

This book should be read by anyone in- 
terested in what is happening in India at 
the present time. Mr. Moraes writes with 
refreshing frankness sparing neither his 
country, his countrymen nor their cherished 
beliefs about themselves. But his criticisms 
are never merely negative. Many of the 
views and statements expressed are contro- 
versial but a noncontroversial book about 
India would hardly be worth reading. India 
in mid-20th century is an exceedingly com- 
plex phenomenon; things are in a great 
state of flux, especially the political situa- 
tion. Mr. Moraes’ book will help the inter- 
ested observer get his bearings. Readers who 
are seriously interested in India’s political 
future should follow up with Selig Harri- 
son’s India: the Most Dangerous Decades. 
(Princeton University Press, 1960.) 

J. Berna, SJ. 
Indian Social Institute 
Poona, India. 


AMERICA IN THE MODERN WORLD. 
D. W. Brogan. Rutgers University Press, 
New Brunswick, N.J. 117 pp. $3 


The country’s most perspicacious, knowl- 
edgeable, witty, urbane and friendly foreign 
critic here analyzes the causes of the un- 
easiness he finds endemic in American so- 
ciety and modestly projects the course the 
nation must follow. The uneasiness comes 
from inheriting a role of leadership for a 
world whose responsibility was never sought 
and whose complexity strains comprehen- 
sion. The remedy is a great national effort 
“to capture or recapture the imagination of 
the world.” Professor Brogan generously 
finds in the deepest springs of the authentic 
American tradition the resources for the 
task ahead. He is pained at “the missing 
sense of excellence” in our midst and de- 
plores the cultural shoddiness of our na- 
tional standards. He has a vast faith in 
salvation through better education, though 
on what the foundation and the inspiration 
of the “values” to be inculcated should be 
based, the Professor is disconcertingly vague 
in an urbanely Emersonian fashion. 


Epwarp DuFF 
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Please send bound volumes of SOCIAL ORDER as checked 1951 £3 ~WSS2 £) 
1953 1954 [- 1955 956 957 1958 959 960 
Also enter me as a current Name ee aoe 

subscriber at $4 for one (Please print) 

year [1] $7 for 2 years 0 

$9 for 3 years 0 Street 


Payment enclosed [) (brings 
an extra issue 


Bill me 0 ify, zone, state 
Mod 
: erSITY ee 
ye a eee * cH 
sees 000 °° 


SOCIAL ORDER 
3908 WESTMINSTER PLACE 
ST. LOUIS 8, MO 





